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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
listory of the Expedition to Russia, undertaken by 
the Emperor Napoleon, mf year 1812. By 
General Count Philip de + .2 vols. 8vo. 
London, 1825. Treuttel and Wurtz, Treuttel, 
jun. and Richter. 
Tix French Expedition to Russia, in the year 
112, was so stupendous in design, so over- 
vhelming in execution, and so awful in disap- 
pintment, as to form one of the most extraor- 
duary events in the annals of mankind. A single 
individual—apparently for a long time the fa- 
wurite of fortune—who had been raised from 
surity, by his great talents, to the dignity of Em- 
jeror of the French,—his ambition, unsatiated by 
such an exalted station, seemed determined on 
the conquest of Europe and’the dominion of the 
greatest part of the old world. Russia, excited 
by the influence of great Britain, alone appeared 
to resist him ; and her he resolved to c' astise for 
her daring insolence, in opposing his mighty plans 
of inordinate and unlawful conquest. The grand 
results of Napoleon’s invasion of Russia,—the 
almost total annihilation of the greatest army of 
the world, and the subsequent abdication of the 
Imperial Crown,—are fresh in every person’s 
mind. 
Numerous accounts of so memorable an event 
—the Campaign of 1812—have appeared in the 
German, French, Rogan, and English - 
guages, But, two of cOniprise nearly thy 
whole of the materials aie rest, Désides —- 
of novel materials, We allude. to the Histoire, 
Militaire de la Campagne de-Russie, en 1812, by 
Colonel Boutourlin, Aide-de-Camp ‘of his Im- 
perial Majesty, Alexander; and Count de. Se- 
gur’s work, the title of which heads this article. 
In these volumes, we have the Russian and the 
Freuch accounts of the Campaign of 1812, from 
the pens of two distinguished individuals who 
shared in the dangers and the honours of the 
war, and who enjoyed peculiar advantages for 
ining accurate information respecting the 
state of their respective armies,—their organiza- 
tion and motions, their victories and defeats. 
Each work consists of two volumes, and fas 
its peculiar merits : both are written in a per- 
Spicuous, lively, and engaging style, and are, in 
4 great measure, free from illiberality and exag- 
geration, They are both distinguished by much 
good taste and candour. The Russian Aide-de- 
Camp, often enamoured in the highest degree 
by the wonderful military talents of Napoleon, 
especially when surrounded by danger ; . and the 
French General frequently speaks of the plans 
of Kutusof in very flattering terms. Neither of 
the authors conceal the false movements, the 
errors, or the defects of their respective com- 
manders, In a word, the two histories are very 
laborious and very meritorious performances ; 
and it is rather singular, that after the lapse of 
ve a dozen of years, they should have ap- 
ig .Within a few months of each other. 
Y especially deserve the attention of the 
soldier, who will find in them a rich field for 
studying the art of war; and we will venture to 
Say, that the general reader will rise from their 


aR great - satisfaction ‘and delight. 


important engagements, and various maps; and 
Segur’s volumes are embellished by portraits of 
Napoleon, Alexander, Murat, and Ney, and are 
illustrated by a map ‘of the countries between 
Paris and Moscow, showing the route of the 
French army, and a view of the disastrous pas- 
sage of the Niemen. But it is only to the latter 
(Segur’s) work that we mean to turn the atten- 
tion of our readers at present. 

Count Philip de Segur is the son of the well 
known Count Lewis Segur, and has been many 
years in the military service of his country. 
Having been a prisoner, near Moscow, before the 
treaty of Tilsit, he had opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with Russia and the Russians. He 
served in the Campaign of 181%, as a General of 
Brigade ; and, as the contents of his volumes 
sufficiently testify, he must have enjoyed the best 
means of knowing the private opinions and 
actions of Napoleon, as well as those of his 
ministers and his generals. In fact, the ex- 
tremely interesting and novel details respecting 
the Ex-Emperor, before and during the fatal 
Expedition, are sufficient to have established the 
character of Segur’s work, which has had an 
almost unparalleled sale in France. 

It is divided into books and chapters, but, 
unfortunately, has neither tables of contents, 
heads of chapters, nor at! index. ~ We point out 
thesedefects to the attetion ‘of the, translators, 
should a second edition be called for, which we. 
have no dodbt' will’soon be-the case. gech 8) 
| Having @éne s0, we shall’ now enfavour"to 
amuse and gratify our readers by soffte quotations 
from the volumes, fairly confessing, however, 
that amidét so much important and new matter, 
we find «a difficulty in selection. The Cotnt 
commenicés. his work by numerous details re- 
specting .the political condition of the States of 
Europe and of Turkey, especially in relation to 
Russia and France, before the Expedition of the 
French, in 1812. The following remarks respect- 
ing Bernadotte merit attention. When the com- 
munications between France and Russia were 
interrupted, 

‘Napoleon immediately addressed himself to 
the Prince of Sweden ; his notes were conceived 
in the style of a lord paramount who speaks in 
the interegt of his vassal, and who is sensible of 
the right he has to his gratitude or submission, 
and who calculates upon it. He demanded that 
Bernadotte should declare a real war against 
England, shut her out from the Baltic, and that 
he should send an army of 40,000 Swedes against 
Russia. In return for this, he promised him his 
protection, the restoration of Finland, and twenty 
millions for an equal amount of colonial produce, 
which the Swedes were first to deliver. Austria 
undertook to support this proposition ; but Ber- 
nadotte, already feeling himself settled on the 
throne, answered. like an independent monarch, 
Ostensibly, he declared himself neutral, opened his 
ports to all nations, proclaimed his rights and his 

ievances, appealed to humanity, recommended 
Race, and offered himself as a mediator: se- 
cretly, he offered himself to Napoleon at the 
price of Norway, Finland, and a subsidy. 

«« At the reading of a letter conceived in this 








lin’s work contains plans of. all the most 


with rage and astonishment. ; He saw in it, and 
not without reason, a premeditated defection on 
the part of Bernadotte, a secret agreement with 
his enemies! he was filled with indignation; he 
exclaimed, striking violently on the letter, and 
the table on which it lay open: ‘He! the rascal! 
he presume to give me advice! to dictate the law 
to me! to dare propose such an infamous act* to 
me! And this from a man who owes every thing 
to my. bounty! What ingratitude!’ Then, pacing 
the room with rapid strides, he was at intervals 
giving vent to such expressions as these: ‘ I 
ought to have expected it! he has always sacyj- 
ficed every thing, to his interests! This is the 
same man, who, during his short ministry, at- 
tem the resurrection of the infamous Jacg- 
bins! When he looked only to gain by disordet; 
he opposed the 18th Brumaire! He it was wlio 
was conspiring in the west against the re-esta- 
blishment of law and religion! Has not his énvi- 
ous and perfidious inaction already betrayed. the 
French army at Auerstadt? How many times, 
from when | to Joseph, have I pardoned his in- 
trigues and concealed his faults! And yet-I have 
made him general-in-chief, marshal, duke, prince, 
and finally king! But you see how all these -fa- 
vours, and the pardon of so many injufies, are 
thrown away on a man like this! For a century 
past, if Sweden, half devoured by Russia, still _ 
rétains her independence, she owes it to the sup’ 
port of France... But it matters not: Bernadotte . 
jrequires the baptismr.of the anciégt aristocracy ! 
a ism of blood, and of French blood! and you 
will soon see, that to satisfy his envy and ambi- 
tion, he will betray both his native and: adopted 
country.’ 

«* In vain did they attempt to calm him. They 
represented the difficulties which his new situa- 
tion had imposed on Bernadotte ; that the cession 
of Finland to Russia had separated Sweden from 
the continent, almost made an island of that 
country, and thereby enlisted her in the English 
system. Under such important circumstances; ail 
the need which he had of this ally was unable to 
vanquish his pride, which revolted at a prdposi- 
tion which he regarded as insulting ; perhaps also 
in the new monarch of Sweden he still saw the 
same Bernadotte who was formerly his subject, 
and his military inferior, and who affected to have 
cut out for himself a destiny independent of his. 
From that moment his instructions to his minister 
bore the impress of that disposition ; the latter, 
it is true, softened the bitterness of them, but a 
rupture became inevitable. 

“It is uncertain which contributed most to it, 
the pride of Napoleon, or the ancient jealousy of 
Bernadotte ; it is certain that. on the part of the 
former the motives of it were honourable. ‘ Den- 
mark,’ he said, ‘ was his most faithful ally ; her 
attachment to France had cost her the loss of her 
fleet and the burning of her capital, |, Must he 
repay a fidelity which had heen so cruelly tried, 
by an act of treachery such as that of taking Nor- 
way from her to give to Sweden ?” 

** As to the subsidy which Sweden asked of 
him, he answered, as he had done to Turkey, 


*** Napoleon no doubt spoke of the fecooune which 
Bernadotte made to him to take away Norway from Den- 








new and gnexpected style, Bonaparte was gejzed 


mark, his faithful ally, in order by this act of h 
to purchase the assistance of Sweden,” sewed 
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that if the war was to be carried on with money, 
me ge would always be sure to outbid him ;’ 
and above all, ‘that there was weakness and 
baseness in triumphing by corruption.’ Revert- 
ing by this to his wounded pride, he terminated 
the conference by exclaiming, ‘ Bernadotte im- 
conditions on me! Does he fancy then that 
have need of him? I will soon bind him to my 
victorious career, and compel him to follow my 
sovereign impulse.’ 

‘* But the active and speculative English, who 
were out of his reach, made a judicious estimate 
of the weak points of his system, and found the 
Russians ready to act upon their suggestions, 
‘They it was who had been endeavouring for the 
Jast three years to draw the forces of Napoleon 
into the defiles of Spain, and to exhaust them ; it 
- they also who were on the watch to take 
advantage of the vindictive enmity of the prince 
of Sweden. 7h mi 

“* Knowing that the active and restless vanity 
of men who have newly risen from obscurity is al- 
ways uneasy and susceptible in the presences of an- 
cient parvenus, George and Alexander were lavish 
of their promises and fla , in order to cajole 
Bernadotte. It wasthus that they caressed him, at 
the time that the irritated Napoleon was threaten- 
isg him ; i promised him Norway and a sub- 
sidy, when the other, forced to refuse him that 
— of a faithful ally, took possession of 

omerania. While Napoleon, a monarch deriv- 
ing his elevation from himself, relying on the faith 
of treaties, on the remembrance of past benefits, 
and on the real interests of Sweden, required 
auccours from Bernadotte, the ancient monarchs 
of London and Petersburgh demanded his opinion 
with deference, and submitted themselves by an- 
ticipation to the counsels of his experience. 
Finally, while the genius of Napoleon, the gran- 
deur of his elevation, the importance of his enter- 
prise, and the habit of their former relations, still 
classed Bernadotte as his lieut t, they appeared 
already to treat him as their general. How was 
it possible for him not to seek to escape on the 
one hand from a sense of inferiority, and on the 
other to resist a modé of treatment and promises 
so seductive? Thus it was that the future pros- 
pects of Sweden were sacrificed, and her inde- 
ee ea for ever laid at the mercy of Russian 

ith by the treaty of Petersburg, which Berna- 
dotte signed on the 24th of March, 1812, That 
of Bucharest, between Alexander and Mahmoud, 
was concluded on the 28th of May. Thus did 
we lose the support of our two wings. 

“* Nevertheless, the Emperor of the French, at 
the head of more than six hundred thousand men, 
and already too far advanced to think of retreat- 
ing, flattered himself that his strength would 
determine every thing; that a victory on the 
Niemen would cut the knot of all these diplo- 
matic difficulties, which he despised, probably 
too much ; that then all the monarchs of Europe, 
compelled to acknowledge his ascendancy, would 
be eager to return into his system, and that all 
those satellites would be drawn into its vortex.” 

When Napoleon was still at Paris, his “« great 
officers” and his ministers were alarmed at the 
terrible encounter which was preparing, and 
their opinions delivered to their Sovereign are 
extremely amusing. Napoleon details his chief 
reasons for the Expedition, in these words : 

*« « That-+he did not create circumstances, but 
that he would not allow them to escape him; 
that he comprehended them all, and held him- 
self in as much readiness as possible for their 
appearance; that in order to accomplish his 
designs, he was perfectly aware that twelve 
years were riecessary, but that he could not spare 
time to wait so long. 

** * That as to the rest, he had not provoked 





this war; that he had been faithful to his en- 

gagements with Alexander; that proof of this 

was to be found in the coldness of his relations 

with Turkey and Sweden, delivered into the 
hands of Russia, one almost entirely, the other 
i of 


dispossessed of Finland, and even the isle of 
Aland, which was so near Stockholm. That he 
had replied to the distressed appeal of the 
Swedes, by advising them to make the cession. 

«« That, nevertheless, since 1809, the Rus- 
sian army destined to act in concert with 
Poniatowski, in Austrian Gallacia, had come 
forward too late, was too weak, and had acted 
perfidiously ; that since that time, Alexander, 
by a ukase of the 3ist of December, 1810, had 
sheddoned the continental system, and by his 
prohibitions declared an actual war against 
French commerce; that he perfectly under- 
stood that the national interest and spirit of the 
Russians may have compelled him to that, but 
that he had then made known to the Emperor 
that he was aware of his position, and that he 
would enter into every kind of arrangement 
which his repose required ; and that, neverthe- 
less, Alexander, instead of modifying his ukase, 
had assembled 80,000 men, under pretence of 
supporting his custom-house officers; that he 
had suffered himself to be suborned by England ; 
that, in short, even at this time he refused to 
recognise the thirty-second military division, and 
required the evacuation of Prussia by the French ; 
a requisition which amounted to @ declaration 
of war.’ 

“* Through all these complaints, many of which 
were well grounded, some persons thought they 
perceived that the pride of Napoleon had been 
wounded by the refusal which Russia, in 1807, 
had made of his hand, since he had exposed 
himself to a war, by di ssing the Russian 
Princess of Oldenburg of her duchy.” 

It appears that Napoleon thought himself pre- 
pared to meet all the objections of his opponents 
(at least, according to Segur’s opinion, he was 
ready to be invincible.) 

«His skilful hand was able to comprehend 
and turn to his purpose every disposition ; and, 
in fact, when he wanted to persuade, there was 
a kind of charm in his deportment which it was 
impossible to resist. One felt overpowered by 
his superior strength, and compelled, as it were, 
to submit to his influence. It was, if it may be so 
explained, a kind of magnetic influence ; for his 
ardent and variable genius infused itself entirely 
into all his desires, the least as well asthe greatest : 
whatever he willed, all his energies and all his fa- 
culties united to effect: they appeared at his 
beck ; they hastened forward ; and, obedient to 
his dictation, simultaneously assumed the forms 
which he desired. 

‘* Tt was thus that the greater part of those 
whom he wished to gain over found themselves, 
as it were, fascinated by him in spite of them- 
selves. It was flattering to your vanity to see 
the master of Europe appearing to have no other 
ambition, no other desire, than that of convincing 
you ; to behold those features, so formidable to 
multitudes, expressing towards you no other 
feeling but a mild and affecting benevolence ; 
to hear that mysterious man, whose every word 
was historical, yielding, as if for your sake alone, 
to the irresistiblé impulse of the most frank and 
confiding disclosure ; and that voice, so caressing 
while it addressed you, was it not the same, 
whose lowest whisper rang throughout all Eu- 
rope, announced wars, decided battles, settled 
the fate of empires, ruined or destroyed reputa- 
tions? What vanity could resist a charm of so 
great potency? Any defensive position was forced 
on all points ; 


«« On this occasion, there was no variety { 
tints with which his brilliant and fertile imagin- 
tion did not adorn his project, in order to co. 
vince and persuade. The same text supplid 
him with a thousand different commentarie, 
with which the character and position of each ¢ 
his interlocutors inspired him ; he enlisted eaq 
in his undertaking, by presenting it to him unde 
the form and colour, and point of view, mot 
likely to gratify him. 

“« But to the princes of his family he had lon 
revealed the state of his thoughts ; he complaind 
that they did not sufficiently appreciate his pos: 
tion. ‘Can you not see,” said he to them, ‘tha, 
as I was not born upon a throne, I must suppot 
myself on it, as I ascended it, by my renown! 
that it is necessary for it to goon increasing 3 thet 
a private individual, become a sovereign like mr- 
self, can no longer stop; that he must be cai- 
tinually ascending, and that to be stationary s 
to be lost?” 

Yet, im reality, Napoleon appears to hav 
been extremely pear oppressed with th: 
responsibility and the difficulty of his mighty plar. 

*« At that epoch, no necessity of position, m 
sentiment of self-love, could prompt Rapeleil b 
combat his own ents, aud prevent hin 
from listening to himself. Hence he became 
thoughtful and agitated. He collected accounts 
of the actual condition of the different powers of 
Europe ; he ordered an exact and complete sim- 
mary of them to be made; and buried himself 
in the perusal: his anxiety increased; to him 
all irresolution was a punishment. . 

“‘ Frequently was he discovered half reclined 
on a sofa, where he remained for several hours, 
plunged in profound meditation ; sometimes he 
started up, convulsively, and with an ejaculation. 
Fancying he heard his name, he would exclaim, 
‘Who calls me? Then rising, and 
about with hurried steps, he at length added, 
* No! beyond a doubt, nothing is yet sufficiently 
matured round me, even in my own family, 10 
admat of so distant a war. It must be delayed 
for three years!’ And instantly he dictated, 
with precipitation, the project of a detailed note, 
by which the Emperor of Austria, his father- 
in-law, was to act as a mediator between Russia, 
England, and France. 

“ He then read the instructions which he had 
just dictated, but did not sign them ; on the cit- 
cumstance being noticed to him, he replied, a 
was often the case, ‘ No! to-morrow morning; 
one should never be too much in a hurry: the 
night is a good counsellor” Then he gave orders 
for the affair to remain secret ; and that the sum- 
mary which reminded him of the dangers of his 
position be continually left on his table. It was 
his constant subject of consultation, and ba 
time he conaiel it, he approved and repew 
his first conclusions.” pie 

Had Bounaparte’s terms been granted, it 18 
evident that he would have put off the Russian 
Expedition for some time. “But,” when the Em- 
peror Alexander's conditions of pacification were 
received, ‘it was too late : besides, at the point to 
which both parties were now arrived, that ulti- 
matum necessarily led to war. Napoleon was 
too proud both of himself and France, he was too 
much over-ruled by his position, to yield toa 
menacing negociator, leave Prussia at liberty to 
throw herself into the open arms of Russia, 
to abandon Poland, He was too far advanced ; 
he would be obliged to retrograde in order to find 
a point at which to stop; and in his situation, 
Napoleon considered every retrograde step which 
he might take as the incipient point of a com- 


plete downfal. 
“* His wishes for delay being thus frustrated, 
i of his sailitary 








cir cicadae coun een con- 
vincing, as he hi appeared to be convinced, 


he surveyed the enormous volume 
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; the recollections of [ilsit aid Erfurt 
were revived ; he received with complacency de- 
lusive information ting the character of his 
jival, At one time, he hopes that Algxander will 
give way at the approach of so menacing an in- 
vasion ; at another, he gives the reins to his cou- 

uering imagination ; he indulgently allows it to 
He its masses from Cadiz to Cazan, and to 
cover the whole of Europe. In the next moment 
his fancy riots in the pleasure of being at Moscow. 
That city is eight hundred leagues from him, and 
already he is digesting information with respect 
to it, as if it were on the eve of beittg occupied. 
A French physician, who had long inhabited that 
capital, having apprised him that its magazines 
and its environs were sufficient to maintain his 
army for eight months, he immediately attached 
him to his person. 

« Fully impressed, however, with a sense of 
the peril in which he was about to embark, he 
sought to surround himself with all his friends.” 

(To be continued.) 
Tremaine ; or, the Man of Refinement. 3 vols. 

1gmo. Colburn. London ‘1825. 

Tare is very considerable talent displayed in 
these volumes, and much of interest is excited 
by the narrative ; though not so much from the 
events it details, as from a graceful and flowing 
style, and from its well drawn and attractive 
characters.’ Tremaine is a man of fortune, family, 
and fashion, naturally of an irritable and fastidious 
temperament : he retires a disgusted Epicurean, 
an almost infidel—in short, a most unhappy and 
discontented hypocondriac—into the country. The 
clergyman of the parish, a man of both family 
and estate, together with a very pretty daughter, 
set about his restoration and reformation ; how 
they succeed, we are too good friends with the 





author to i the interest of his story by telling.| pains 


The last volume consists entirely of religious dis- 
cussion: well written, and well meant, as it cer- 
tainly is, we doubt both its utility and its judi- 
ciousness ; for we think it more than admits of a 
quere, whether a novel is the best possible place 
for polemical controversy. It is a difficult thing 
to extract from a connected narrative ; however, 
the following quotation will serve as a specimen 
of the author’s lighter style. We should observe, 
that Lord St. Clair is committing no less despe- 
Tate an act than actually proposing a matrimonial 
question : 

“ If Georgina should marry him now after all, 
and why should she not? We have said he had a 
good person, nay, he was handsome, and with that 

t h look of geptlemanly nonchalance, which, 

like the fine breeding of the Somersets, must be 
born with a man, and is not to be acquired. Let 
no one from this imagine, that nonchalance, and 
poterpny Lakers same things: they are as 
different as French from Italian music, or as radi- 
calism from patriotism, 

“ Still, why should she not? He was 
as well as handsome ; had a fortune unim’ 
and, according to the maxims of the world, had ab- 
Solutely no vice, To be sure he was said to have 

by a certain Lady Eleanor G., but 
I never could make that out ; and besides, having 
ark bag knowing why, except that he was 
. at,) headlong into opposition, the offer, 
if made, was thought to have been only with a 
view to political connection, and no one could 
suspect this with Miss Evelyn. : 

“ Then why should she not accept him ?1—but, 
Has bless ” : tne air bes not yet been made ; 
1s strange how things ; though perha 
for this once, not much ; for, with whatever inten- 
tion, here he is at this moment, ringing at Eve- 
with all his might. 


young, 


%, 


the faithful Margaret, while’ footman set out in 
quest of ther father, who was walking with Tre- 
maine among the rocks, and engaged with that 
gentleman in a pointed conversation ‘about this 
identical peer. Georgina was; thinking of him 
above stairs, and Mrs. Margaret, below; the 
deuce is in it, if I have not disposed things with 
all possible concomitant interests,‘ to give im- 
portance to his visit, whatever might be its 
object. 

“ That object was in effect, the most solemn 
and important that a human being could propose 
to himself in life. It was neither more nor less 
than to offer his hand to Miss Evelyn, either 
through her father, or to herself at once, as op- 
portunity might arise. 

“‘ Now what a charming chapter might be 
written upon this subject, for how many thousand 
ways are there, all of them equally interesting, in 
which this great question may be propounded, 
and in how many corresponding thousand ways 
may it not be received ! ae 

“ It may be done sitting, standing, or singing, 
laughing or crying, walking, in a carriage, or on 
horseback, in a drawing-room, or at a ball (this 
last very frequent and efficacious), or at a dinner, 
or in the open air. I remember it once in a 
shower of rain, in which the lover having seized 
his mistress’s hand, she had no alternative but to 
accept him, or get wet through. She chose the 
first. This was a dangerous experiment, because 
the shower might have extinguished the flame on 
both sides, 

*«‘ I have known it in writing, by innuendo, in 
a copy of verses, which might be taken or not, as 
the parties pleased. This mode is most conve- 
nient, because if you are refused, you may swear 
you meant nothing, for poetry is fiction, and the 
lady gets only the imputation of vanity for her 


“ On the other hand, there is the protestando, 
in matter of fact prose. This generally contains 
something about settlements, and does for the 
parents, but fot so well for the lady, who looks 
for something more refined, sparkling, and in- 
genious. 

« Then, again, it may be done boldly, or 
sheepishly. The last seldom succeeds, except 
there has been a previous tuition by the mamma, 
who thinks the offer a good one. : 

* There is your confident manner (often good), 
your tender manner (sometimes better), or your 
careless, indiffereat manner. (This last very 
doubtful, except the lady is very much bent u 
it herself, and then any manner will do.) Now 
what was Lord St. Clair’s manner ? 

“ The viscount, to do him justice, was very 
much at his ease, and succeeded in making 
Georgina feel so too. The weather, Newmarket, 
a féte at Carlton-house, and a fancy ball at the 
Opera-house, were talked of with as much volu- 
bility, intermixed with bon mots of Beaumont, as 
if he had come with no design to talk of any thing 
else, This greatly relieved Georgina, who began 
to laugh at herself for her own suspicions ; when, 
after about twenty minutes’ conversation, the 
servant, who had gone in quest of her father, re- 
turning with an account that he absolutely could 
not find him, the viscount got up to take his 
leave, and while Georgina was standing to do the 
honours, with exactly the same manner, voice, 
and countenance in which he had been entertain- 
ing her, only as if he had suddenly recollected 
something of importance, he observed to her— 
‘ By the way, my dear Miss Evelyn, my mother 
whe sadly to see you upon an affair of conse- 
quence, in which my own happiness is materially 
concerned ; and as she cannot come to you, may 
I have the honour to think you will have the 





goodness to call upon her in your next ride ? 


S. 

“ Georgina assured him she had always grea‘ 
plasure in calling upon Lady St. Clair. ‘I sup- 
pose,’ said she, ‘ it is to talk about the féte she 
announced in a letter I lately received from her ?” 

“** Something more than that, I assure you," 
returned the viscount, ‘ something that has 
brought me all the way from London; and I 
have told you,’ added he, with easy confidence, 
and squeezing her hand, which he had touched 
as if in taking leave, ‘ my own happiness or un- 
happiness is most materially concerned in it.’ 

“Tf this were an offer, as it was the first, 
beautiful as she was, that Georgina had ever re- 
ceived, no wonder she did not understand it, 
Had it been more explicit, she would have known 
how to answer. As it was, it was at least ambi- 
guous ; and so little practised in acquired man- 
ners (particularly dandy manners), we must not 
be surprised if she coloured, felt awkward, and 
knew not what to say. 

‘* My lord, whose ease never left him, was de- 
lighted. He attributed it all to the dazzling na- 
ture of the intimation he had made ; thought it 
the best proof of success ; and could almost have 
mentored a rapture on the occasion, but that the 
effort of feigning what one does not feel is too 
much for real dandyism to undertake ; in which, 
be it observed, that the question of honesty as to 
feigning is not at all the matter concerned. He 
therefore contented himself with saying— I see 
I have agitated you, which I assure you does me 
a great deal of honour, but I hope an interview 
with Lady St. Clair will settle all to your satis- 
faction ; and perhaps you will now thank me for 
leaving you, only I hope soon to see you again.’ 

“* At these words he lifted her passive hand, 
which, in her surprise, and totally unconscious of 
it, she had allowed him to retain, and pressed it 
to his lips ; then thinking, what was intleed true, 
that he had made a prodigious exertion, he opened 
the drawing-room door, at which they had been 
standing all this time, and switching his boots 
with a hurried step till he reached his horses, he 
rode home, and delighted his mother with an ac- 
count that he had been accepted.” 

Many of the characters in these pages are v 
well cast: Charles Careless is decidedly good, 
and Georgina is a most exquisitely feminine por- 
trait ; but we must say, and, alas! for this wicked 
world while we say it, we fear the first two 
volumes will be more read than the last. Alto- 
gether, the reader of these pages will find both 
light amusement, and matter for deeper thought, 








TEONGE’S JOURNAL. 

Few of our friends, we are persuaded, will be 
sorry to turn to another slice of the worthy Chap- 
lain’s Journal, which our last Gazette introduced 
to their acquaintance. If they are, we can only 
say that they differ so much from us, that we 
wonder they peruse us at all; it must be merely 
for the sake of following a fashion which we are 
not sorry is so very general. But, then, the com- 
pliment is not so flattering as we could wish it ; for 
we would rather have one reader through inclina- 
tion, than half-a-dozen through imitation, Which 
statement, apropos des bottes, has nothing what- 
soever to do with the reverend good fellow, Mr, 
Henry Teonge, and his Diary ; to recover which 
we shall again suppose ourselves on board of 
“His Magesty’s Frigott, Assistance, of 56 gunns, 
under the command of Capt. Will. Houlding.” 
An. Dom. 1675, and July 20th of that year, off 
Aligant—where we have the following romantic 
story. 

On the east end stands the castle, upon a 
very high and steepe rock ; on way only leadi 
to it, and that narrow and full of turnings. It 





commaunds the whole towne, being so very mu 


higher ; and might batter it all downe with 





8 
deale of difficulty, gett up into the castle, and 


kept it against the Spaniard, and ‘much anoyd 
the towne dayly. In a short space, the Moores 


in the castell were all dead, save only on ; whoe 
himselfe kept the castle a whole yeare after all 
his companions were dead ; which the report is 
were 600. This single Moore made severall 
traines of pouder, leading to severall parts of the 
castle ; by which he could at his pleasure fyre 
many gunns at once, or severally at his pleasure. 
‘The enemy (not doubting but that there was a 
considerable number of men in the castle, and 
being constantly troubled to keepe a strict’ watch, 
for feare of their sallying out, and finding that 
they could noe way force it) hangs up a flagg of 
truce, and propounds honorable conditions, - The 
Moore refuseth these, but makes: articles farr 
more advantagious for himselfe, and throes them 
ore the castle well; to which the enemy gladly 
yeelded, knowing no other way to have it in their 
possession. The gates being opened, the single 
Moore appeares; they ask for the rest, and 
search, but find non at all; causing much admi- 
zation.” 

We know of nothing in history to corroborate 
this trait of heroism ; but it is not the worse for 
that, as history has its fables, quite as fertilely 
as romance. From Alicant, the good Frigott 
sailed for Malta, where something occurred very 
like the spirit manifested by our gallant tars 
during a more recent period ; but we must touch 
at Carthage on our passage. 

“* 28th—This morn wee com in vew of the 
Barbarian coasts; viz Cape Marabott, on our 
starboard syde; the kingdom of Tunis, famous 
for sorcerers. Here wee straine our shrouds; 
and our Capt. feasts the Unity and Syppio with 
good porke, beife, gheese, ducks, henns, chickens; 
and for sauce, plenty of good sack, mountaine 
Aligant, clarett, white wine, and English ale, 
the greatest raryty of all. And this evening wee 
are over against a small Iland called Zombino, 
and near Cape Carthage. Here stood old Car- 
thage, the famous structure of Queene Dido, of 
which Virgill gives a large account. The cytty 
is wholly sunk under water ; in so much, that as 
you row in to go to Tunis, if you keepe not the 
very channell, you may with ease see the walls of 
houses or pieces of towers, &c. There is still 
remaining part of Queene Dido’s toombe, of 
white and black marble, on a small riseing ; and 
severall valts, in the which the Moores make 
houses and dwell there under ground. 

«* (Aug. 1)—This morn wee com neare Malta; 
or as twas called formerly Melitta, from the abun- 
dance of hony they have there, gathred by the 
bees from the annice seeds, and flowers thereof, 
which groe on this Iland abundantly. Before 
‘wee com to the cytty a boate with the Malteese 
flagg in it coms to us to know whence wee cam. 
Wee told them from England ; they asked if wee 
had a bill of health for prattick, viz. entertain- 
ment ; our Capt. told them that he had no bill 
but what was in his gunos mouths, Wee cam 
on and anchored in the harhoure betweene the 
old towne and the new, about 9 of the clock ; 
but must waite the governour’s leasure to have 
Jeave to com on shoare; which was detarded, 
because our Capt. would not salute the cytty, ex- 
cept they would retaliate. At last cam the 
Consull with his attendants to our ship, (but 
would not com on board till our Capt. had been 
on shoare,) to tell us that wee had leave to com|t 
on shoare 6 or 8, or 10 at a time, and might have 


paniard, som of the Moores did, with a greate 


70 miles. It was famous for employing carrier-pigeons 


of which is thus accounted for in a note in this volume: 


altogether suppressed. 
these carriers-birds being killed on its way from Scan- 
deroon to Aleppo, the letter conveyed by it, instead of 
reaching the person for whom it was intended, fell into 
the hands of an Europ hant of a diff 

1t contained information of the excessive price to which 
gall nuts, the most valuable article of commerce pro- 
cured from Aleppo, had risen in Euro: 
who had thus obtained the notice, immediately bought 
up all the gall nuts he could find, and by this means ac- 
quired a very considerable 
rally produced a great deal of jealousy and ill will among 


a repetition of such dish 


HE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


only, if they could be but throne over the castle 
wall, Tis inaccessible save only by that narrow 
way that leads to it: in so much when the 
Moores were driven out of the towne by the 


much of what was admirable in after times. Per. 


not superstitious ? 


purpose. Two of them gott out the last night 
and are gon.” 


Rex Asinorum, the English Rer Diabolorum.” 


For example— 


any of the Greeks be dangerously sick, and can 
but crawle to that place, and taking with him 3 
wax candles, sets them, or rather sticks them, 
betweene the ragged stones of the wall, in each 
altar place (as they call them) on, lighted; and 
saying his prayers there, and staying in that 
place till the candles are burnt $ he returns 
home cured of what distemper Boever. Mr. 
Barrow, clerk to our Consull there, Mr. Low, 
did himselfe credibly affirm to mee, that by this 
only meanes he was recovered 3 severall times 
from a vyolent fever whilst he lived at Scan- 
dereond. 
- - - - “There is also about 2 good myles 
from Scauderoond a monument of bastard marble, 
closse to the sea syd, and is to this day honoured 
by the name of Jonas Pillar; being the place 
where the fish landed him, after shee had kept 
him 3 days. It was built like an arch, as was 
the custom in those days; and now there re- 
maine only the 2 ends, like the 2 ends of a stone 
house, saving that these are of a greater thick- 
nes. The arch is fallen downe, and carried away 
(as som say) to help to build an olde castle 
which stands closse by it; but by what is left 
there now, you may discerne that it was an arch.” 


* The sea-port of Aleppo, whence it is distant about 





for the sake of gaining advantages in traffic; the disuse 


** This practice continued to exist at Aleppo for several 
ears, but at last, by the common consent of all the 
Europeans settled there for commercial purposes, it was 

The occasion was this: one of 





nation. 
. The merchant, 


in. The circumstance natu- 


he Europeans, and at length, to prevent the chance of 


» it was re. 
no couriers of the kind 








aay thing that was there to be had ; with a pros!shouid be used. 


mise to accept our salute kindly. Wherupon our 
Capt. tooke a glasse of sack and drank a health 
to King Charles, and fyred 7 gunns; the cytty 
gave us 5 againe ; which was more than they had 
don to all our men of warr thatcam thither before.” 
All which was extremely proper, and led to 


haps the next entry which we quote is not quite 
so much to the purpose ; but when were sailors 


“ Sept. 14—The Successe takes leave, and is 
going for England ; but is presently commanded 
back ; for wee suppose the Trypoles are coming 
out, and their Marabotts make foggs for that 


Our blockades of latter years have not been 
defeated, even by the arts of Marabotts, added 
to the skill and courage of our enemies.—For why 
the pithy old saying of Maximilian has (in its last 
clause at least) been fully verified in our day, 
viz. that ‘‘ The Emperor of Germany was Rex 
Regum, the Spaniard Rer Hominum, the French 


In December we find our jolly Journalist off 
Scanderoon,* where he treats us with a coup 
@’wil over Asia Minor; but some of his par- 
ticulars of Scanderoon itself are more enter- 
taining, and consequently more for our purpose. 


“ Here is also, about a mile and a halfe south 
from the towne, a place called Snt. George his 
chappell : a ruinous place, and nothing left but a 
bare wall, of about 12 yards in length, and no co- 
vering over it, and as it were a breach in the wall 
at the south corner of it, where there was a dore. 
Yet is this place highly prised by them: for if 


About this date we meet with two incidents 
which we copy as being’ characteristic of the 
manners of the period, namely, the accounts of 
two officers’ promotion, and of a Christmas revel, 

« Dec. 16—About 4 in the afternoone our 
Captaine calls all hands up; and called Mr, 
- | Nathaniell Berry, and gave him authority to ex. 

ercise the office of boateswaine, and bad all take 
notice of it; also gave him a cane, and bad him 
use it with discretion. After that he cald Robert 
Tyndall into the greate cabin, and made him 
master’s mate. 

“ Jan. 6, 1676—Very ruff weather all the 
last night, and all this day. Wee are now past 
,| Zante: had wee beene there this day, wee had 
seene a greate solemnity ; for this day being 12 
Day, the Greeke Bishop of Zante doth (as they 
call it) baptise the sea, with a great deale of 
ceremony ; sprinkling their gallys and fishing- 
tackle with holy-water. But wee had much 
myrth on board, for wee had a great kake made, 
in which was put a beane for the king, a pease 
for the queen, a cloave for the knave, a forked 
stick for the coockold, a ragg for the slutt. The 
kake was cutt into severall peices in the great 
cabin, and all putt into'a napkin, out of which 
every on took his peice, as out of a lottery, then 
each peice is broaken to see what was in it, 
which caused much laughter, to see our leiuete- 
nant prove the coockold, and more to see us 
tumble on over the other in the cabin, by reason 
of the ruff weather.” 

The next item in the journal is also an odd one, 
(somewhat questionable.) 

“ 26—A very greate grampus playd about our 
ship all this morning, woondring what greate fish 
our ship was. She could not be lesse then 50 
yards in length. Our Captaine began to be much 
afraid of her, but at last she went a way, throing 
up the water out of her nose higher then our 
top mast.” i 
Having returned to Scanderoon, the Chaplain 
was induced to take an excursion to Aleppo, and 
his narrative is full of amusing and curious state- 
ments, as will appear by a selection from them. 
On their journey they came to an Arab village, 
where they were hospitably entertained. 

“‘ Many foule women were makeing of butter 
of the buffeloes milke, which they put into a 
calf’s skin, or hogg’s skin, and so doe rowle it, 
and kneade it on the ground till it be a substance, 
more like greace then butter boath for looks and 
taste ; for the cheife lady of the town (as I sup- 
pose by her habite) presented us with som of it, 
and a little of that would goe farr. 

“ This Arabian lady was tall, and very slender, 
very sworfy of complexion, and very thinn faced ; 
as they all generally : haveing nothing on but a 
thin loose garment, a kinde of a gyrdle about her 
middle, and the garment open before. She had 
a ringe in her left nostrill, which hung down be- 
low her nether lipp ; at each eare a round globe 
as bigg as a tennis ball, shining like gold, and 
hanging (in chaines that lookt like gold) almost 
as low as her brest, which you might easily see, 
and loath them for their ugly yellowish colour. 
She had also gold chaines about her wrists, and 
the smalls of her naked leggs. Her nayles of 
her fingers were coloured almost redd, and her 
lipps colourd as blew as'indigo ; and 80 also was 
her belly from the navill to her hamms, painted 
with blew like branches of trees, or strawbury 
leaves, Nor was she cautious, but rather ambi- 
tious to shew you this sight ; as the only raryty 
of their sex or country. The rest of the women 
were all alike for their painting in all places, but 
farr fowler. But wee did not more admyre their 
guarbe than they did us, and our swords, crowd- 
ing after us to looke on us and our swords, till 





wee were faine to betake ourselves to our horses, 
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this day, I dined with 
93 more at Mr. Lanoy’s house, whose father was 
Consull there before Mr. Nitingale. Wee had a 
plentifull dinner ; answerable to the neatnes of 
his house ; and greate plenty of all sorts of wine. 
And here I can not but relate to you what hap- 
pened in that morning to 2 there at dinner. 

« Twoe Dutch-men cam from Jherusalem with 
our 2 gentlemen, viz. Mr. Robinson, and Mr. 
Pye, whoe (for the better convenience of travel- 
ling, that they might looke like Turks,) had let 
theyr beards grow wild and extreamly extrava- 

ttoagreat length ; and coming now amonge 
the English, and also to som of theire owne 
country men, were resolved to be in the same 
fasshon. But going to the Turks barbar to have 
their beards shaved off, he denyd it, blessing of 
himselfe, and saying stifur-law: that is, God 
forbid, that he should doe such a foule thing as 
that was, to cutt such beards ; asking what affront 
any on had given them since they cam to towne, 
that had caused them to cutt their beards. The 
gentlemen would have no denyall ; so at the last 
the barbar calls in 2 more Turks to wittnes, that 
he did it, but it was unwillingly. And now these 
gentlemen were a little affrayd least an aveny 
(fine) should have beene layd on them for cutting 
their beards ; for that about a month before on of 
the Franks, for cropping of his horse eares, was 
punished with the payment of an hundred dollars, 
saying, Are you wiser than God Allmighty ? And 
here Mr. Sheapheard gave mee that strange foule, 
called by the a Sackcokashy, or lowder- 


“ May g—At Aleppo, 


carrier—by us pelicans, which I brought home, 
and presented to my Honourable Lord Carington. 

“Inthe plaines of Antioch there were thousands 
of these foule in a. company, which at the: first 
sight I tooke for greate flocks of sheepe. They 


are very white, and far bigger than a swann, and 
are an absolute water foule ; they are very stronge 
of wing, and will mount so high, till they lessen 
to the biggnes of a small hawke. Under their 
beake, which is halfe a yard longe, or rather just 
in their throate, they have a great allforge, or 
bagg, which will holde 2 gallons of water. These 
foule keepe together in greate companys, in the 
laines of Antioch; but all the summer time, 
rut especially in the hottest time of all, the 
single themselves, and fill their pouch or buckett 
with water, carrying also many fishes therin for 
their owne provision; and mounting a greate 
height in the ayre, they flye singly into the desarts 
of Arabia, where the small birds will com about 
them like chickens about a henn, for water, which 
this foule will distribute among them ; and when 
all his store is spent, he returnes to his old place, 
and haveing stayd a while, goes againe as before. 
The Turks call him the charitable bird.” 
é We must still defer the conclusion to another 
sazette, 





. Ww ADDINGTON’S VISIT TO GREECE. 

We were obliged, Jast Saturday, to break off in 
the midst of the Athenian struggle for freedom, 
as related by Mr. Waddington, and reserve for 
this Number the sequel of the fatal story of the 
Turkish garrison which capitulated on that occa- 
sion. It is a fearful tale of retribution, and, we 
kment to add, a horrid stain upon the victors ; 
but the author's just remarks spare us the neces- 
uty of offering any of our own. 

“ The Turks, in number eleven hundred and 
forty, of every age and sex, were principally 
faced in a very large mansion belonging to 
fevernment: those of the highest rank only 
were lodged in private houses. Forty or fifty 
among them had slready died in consequence of 
their previous sufferings, and a great proportion 
of the rest were sick and debilitated. All theirarms 
had been surrendered, accordin g tothecapitulation. 


“ Early in the third week, the honourable 
efforts of the Consuls appeared likely to be 
followed by success. Two large merchantmen, 
the one under the French, and the other under 
the Austrian flag, were hired, and in readiness. 
It was calculated that they were capable of 
containing from six to seven hundred persons. 
Preparations were already making for embarka- 
tion, and the Turks themselves believed the hour 
of security to be indeed approaching ; and thus 
passed one or two days more. 

“Suddenly, on Wednesday the 10th of July, 
(a day to be noticed for repentance and shame 
by this generation, and for éternal mourning by 
their posterity), a report was circulated with 
astonishing rapidity, that the Turkish army from 
Thessaly had passed Thermopylx, and was al- 
ready at Thebes, in its way to Athens.* 

“«« Whether any such report really did arrive(and 
if so, it was premature), or whether it was fabri- 
cated by persons who foresaw, and were anxious 
to profit by, its probable consequences, it is now 
impossible to ascertain; and I would that its 
consequences were as obscure and as ambiguous 
as its origin. All the soldiers, followed by a 
part of the populace, instantly rushed to the 
quarters where the Turks were confined, burst 
open the doors, and commenced, without delay, 
the merciless massacre. What attempts were 
made by Primates or Capitani to restrain this 
madness, I know not; I never heard of any ; 
and the Commissioners of the Government, 
finding that they had no influence to prevent 
the completion of an enormity, of which they 
resolved not to be spectators, fled from a city 
already polluted with murder and perjury, and 
embarked at the Peireus. They addressed, 
however, before their departure, a spirited ap- 
peal to the Athenians, exhorting them, at least, 
to respect the ancient inviolability of the Con- 
sulates. In the mean time, the work was al- 
ready terminated,—one single hour had been 
sufficient,—one short hour was space long enough 
to imbrue the name of Athens with a stain so 
deep, that ages of patriotism and virtue are re- 
quired to efface it. 

« And let us trust that it will be so effaced,— 
let us trust that she will derive, from the memory 
of this deplorable transaction, only a motive the 
more for amelioration, and that this dark spot in 
her history will hereafter be placed in contrast 
with so much glory, that it may serve only to 
set off her future brilliancy. 

“ About four hundred Turks were butchered 
on the spot. Some eighty or ninety, who hap- 
pened to be lodged in houses adjoining the Con- 
sulates, escaped thither, withtheir property, and 
were saved, Of the rest, some were preserved 
by individual humanity, and afterwards delivered 
up to the’ protection of the Consuls ; and others 
were enslaved by their captors; and, though 
most of them were afterwards ransomed, there 
are some who, having been immediately car- 
ried away by their ravishers, still, probably, 
remain in a state of slavery. There is consola- 
tion in being able to mention, that the very great 
proportion of the women and children were 
spared ; though I know not exactly how far such 
suspicious mercy acts in palliation of guilt. That 
lust or avarice should have sometimes arrested 
the arm of murder is a very ambiguous compli- 
ment,—a compliment which the Athenian savage 
must be coatented to share with the savages who 
rioted at Scio. 

“The same day, and under such auspices, 
began the second ftight to Salamis. Some of the 
Athenians carried with them thither the Turkish 
captives who had fallen to their share in the 





~«* The distance from Thebes to Athens is one long 





day’s march.” 


morning’s delirium: their beauty failed not to 
excite the jealousy of the Salaminians ; and hi 
the fury of these islanders been vented upon the 
ravishers, humanity itself would scarcely have 
lamented its effects: it fell, as usual, upon the 
innocent. Ten or twelve of those unhappy crea~ 
tures, who had escaped the Hour of Athens, were 
wantonly butchered at Salamis ; and about twenty 
others actually fled back again to a city still reek- 
ing with the blood of their countrymen, as to a 
place of comparative security. 

«« Let us hasten to the conclusion of this dis- 
gusting history. A few days after the massacre, 
two French ships of war, the Actif and the 
Estafette, with a merchantman of the same na- 
tion, arrived in the Peireus. There were then 
in the three Consulates, three hundred and 
twenty-five individuals. It was determined to 
embark them instantly; and the French Com- 
mandant, le Chevalier de Reverseau, undertook 
to secure their embarkation. Conducting them 
to the Peirwus in person, with a very small 
escort, he was stopped near the gate by a body 
of Greek soldiers, who demanded one of his 
charge, a boy, intending, probably, to have fol- 
lowed the accession to that demand with others far 
less moderate. Some of the Athenian Primates, 
who formed part of the escort, advised the conces- 
sion, itissaid, and withdrew somewhat hastily. But 
the Frenchman, with that humanity for which his 
nation has been occasionally distinguished, and 
with the courage in which it has never been 
deficient, firmly persisted in refusal; till, being 
joined by a few more of his sailors, he felt strong 
enough to force a passage, which, however, was 
no longer disputed. 

«« At various periods, from July 10, 1822, to 
the end of June, 1823, five hundred and thirty- 
seven individuals, forming nearly half of the 
numbers who capitulated, were embarked for 
Smyrna.” 

Upon so odious a transaction what can we say? 
The only extenuation is, that the Greek murders 
and massacres appear to be the ebullitions of 
popular phrenzy, excited by a long and dreadful 
series of oppression and wrongs; and therefore 
susceptible of being restrained as civilization and 
good government advance: while the Turkish 
atrocities proceed from a decided and incurable 
system of cold-blooded and calculating assas- 
sination, never likely to be abandoned. 

Independent Greece is distinguished by five 
grand divisions, Eastern and Western Hellas, the 
Islands, the Peloponnesus, and Crete. 

Athens, thus freed, is the capital of Eastern 
Hellas ; and the province comprehends seve- 
ral of the places most interesting to our classical 
recollections. Attica, Beotia, Doris, Phocis, 
Locus, with their consecrated mountains and 
groves ; and extending to the north as far as the 
passes of Thermopylz, it includes on the east the 
island of Eubea, The only cities which it con- 
tains of any importance, are Athens, Thebes, Li- 
vadia, and Sélona. 

Thebes, at the beginning of the Revolution, 
contained about four thousand inhabitants ; it is 
now entirely destroyed, and its fate seems attri- 
butable rather to its unfortunate situation than to 
any distinguished effort in the assertion of inde- 
pendence ; for every Turkish force, whether pro- 
ceeding from Albania or Thessaly, whether in- 
tended against Attica or the Morea, directed its 
march through that ill-fated city. Omer Briéni, 
in his way to relieve the Acropolis, in August, 
1821, began the work of demolition ; and the 
little which escaped from the hands of the Turk, 
sufficed to excite the jealousy of the Greek inha- 
bitants of the isthmus. ‘These sturdy mountain- 
eers dreaded the vicinity of a place still possess- 





ing, as they believed, resources sufficient to invite 
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the residence of the enemy, and proceeded to 
bog bnws innocent cause of this possible evil. 
The Thebans beheld their habitations levelled by 
the arms of their brethren, and fled for refuge to 
Attica or the Morea. 

Western Greece embraces the district of 
Acarnania, Etolia, and part of Epirus ; its north- 
ern limits are, of course, continually varying, 
according to the motions or repose of the Alba- 
nian enemy: the eastern extend to the neigh- 
bourhood of S4lona ; it being true that Arta and 
Prevesa on the one side, and Lepanto on the 
other, remain, and have continually remained, in 
the possession of the Turks. 

But the strength of the Greeks is more in their 
navy than in their land forces or possessions. 

“Let me,” says Mr. Waddington, “ now at- 
tempt to give some account of the celebrated 
Greek navy, whose exploits, real and imaginary, 
have filled us all with so much admiration for the 
last two or three years. I have the more plea- 
sure in touching on this subject, because the fleet 
forms by far the most respectable portion of the 
insurgent force, and because it has hitherto had 
no share in those transactions which have most 
deeply disgraced the Revolution. 

“ Every one is acquainted with the causes to 
which this fleet is indebted for its existence ; nor 
is it less generally known that the vessels are 
without exception the private property of the dif- 
ferent merchants of the three islands; there is 
not, in fact, in the whole Archipelago, one go- 
vernment ship. I have beheld too much of the 
real nature of this singular contest to retain much 
disposition to enthusiasm ; but when I recollect 
the floating masses which I have lately left at 
Constantinople, and in the Dardanelles—when I 
recollect the magnitude and resources of the 
* Turkish empire, its ports, its forests, and its opu- 
Jence—and when I behold a few individuals, the 
inhabitats of three naked rocks, whose several 
cities * do not nearly equal the area of the mere 
seraglio of the Sultan, animated by a variety of 
feelings, of which some at least are honourable, 
in support of a cause whose purity is unassailable 
—when I see these daring islanders successfully 
bid defiance to their gigantic enemy, and even 
defeat in open sea his unwieldy force, I will not 
attempt to qualify the admiration which is ex- 
torted from me by so singular a combination of 
genius and audacity. 

“The Greek vessels are almost exclusively 
brigs, mounting from eight to twenty guns ; not 
above two or three corvettes are usually to be 
found in their largest fleets, and those are little 
more formidable than their companions. Every 
expedition is attended by a certain number of 
fire-ships, in which the entire hope of every of- 
fensive operation appears to be placed. 

‘« The largest number that ever has been mus- 
tered was from a hundred and twelve to a hun- 
dred and sixteen sail, in the first year of the In- 
surrection. The Hydriotes usually compose about 
two-fifths of the united fleet, the Psarians and 
Spezziotes forming the remainder, in the propor- 
tion, perhaps, of three to two ; and such is nearly 
the proportion of the population of the three 
islands. The admiral, or commanding captain, 
(fot as the Greek navy is entirely a private esta- 
blishment, there is no distinction of titles, nor any 

rmanent rank, nor any authority, derived even 

rom seniority,) is a Hydriote, nominated, proba- 
bly, by the primates of that island, who consult in 
their election the wishes of the people. The officer 
who had the honour of commanding the first 
Grecian fleet which presented itself for the libera- 
tion of the A°gean Sea, and whose successes pre- 
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pared the way for the triumphs which have fol- 
lowed, was Jacom&ki Tomhazi, a person of high 
distinction and zealous patriotism. He was suc- 
ceeded, in 1822, by Andréa Meouli, who still 
retains the command. For the singular popu- 
larity which he enjoys among his compatriots, 
Capitan Andréa (so his sailors always familiarly 
call him) is perhaps not more indebted to his 
great natural talents than to his mild and unaf- 
fected manners and demeanour, and his reputa- 
tion of inviolable integrity. Brave, modest, and 
disposed to silence, yet frank and unsuspicious in 
communication, he possesses nothing of the 
Greek, either in appearance or character; and 
his want of parade and brilliancy is amply com- 
pensated by qualities which are at this moment 
of infinitely more service to his country. * Of 
genius there is abundance in every cottage of 
Greece ; but there is a dearth of sound common 
sense, of cool dispassionate judgment, of thought 
and foresight, which has occasioned, and will 
still continue to occasion, many disasters, Acute- 
ness, vivacity, ingenuity, obtrude themselves upon 
you at ever step ; but I know not where to search 
for wisdom.” 

With these historical memoranda we must 
close our review ; but our readers will find much 
more to interest them in this unassuming but 
highly intelligent volume. The biographical 
sketches of Odysseus, (p. 77 to 87) and of Colo- 
cotroni, (p. 125 et se.) are specially deserving of 
notice. Elsewhere will be found a remarkable 
confirmation of the idea we originally started in 
the Literary Gazette, (on reviewing Count Gam- 
ba’s book) that’ Lord Byron aspired to the so- 
vereignty of Greece (see p. 175); and farther— 
a complete coincidence with the opinions‘we have 
ventured to suggest on the subject of the English 
Loan being the grand, the only desideratum, of 
the Greek leaders. But it is too late for us to 
enter into more details ; and we can only recom- 
mend this excellent publication to that universal 
diffusion which its merits justly claim for it. 

** * A very ingenious Greek once gave me liis opinion, 
that ‘ no foreigner could be of any service to the cause 
who was not a madinan ;’ meaning, I suppose, that he 
ought to sacrifice every interest, personal and national, 
to that which he volunteered to support, and of course 
insinuating that nothing could drive any man to make 
such a sacrifice, except madness; and, in fact, I have 
often perceived that the people most disposed to ridicule 
and despise practical Phil-hellenism, are the very Greeks 
for whose benefit (fruitlessly, I allow,) it has been 
exerted. 

**T cannot, however, agree with my clever friend, 
that the cause of Greece would be materially assisted by 
any{fresh importation of madness, from whatever mar- 
ket. Iam even inclined to believe that there is at pre- 
sent no great scarcity of that article. A supply, indeed, 
of political virtue, of disinterested patriotism, of upright 
integrity, honour, and honesty, might not be supertiu- 
ous ; but these are commodities which the Greeks, an- 
haepily, must be left to manafacture for themesives.” _ 
Mes Souvenirs de 1814 et 1815. 

My Recollections of 1814 and 1815. By M. Che- 
valier of the Legion of Honour, &c. 1 vol. 8vo. 
Paris 1824. 

Tue Recollections of an anonymous writer, in a 
modest thin octavo, are not precisely calculated 
to excite curiosity ; and the work has, in conse- 
quence, lain some months on our shelves, without 
our being at all aware of the interesting anecdotes 
it contained. The perusal of the volume led us 
to make inquiries as to the author, in order to 
judge what degree of credit they were entitled 
to. We found him to be a man of high honour 
and known probity, and Judge de Puix of a Can- 
ton near Paris : this adds an interest to the anec- 
dotes, as it is a guarantee for their authenticity. 

His Recollections are happily not confined to 
1814 and 1815, though they are attached by a 
slender thread to that period ; for instance, on 
establishing himself near Paris, in 1814, he had 
for one of his neighbours a retired merchant, who 





related to him the following anecdote : 
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I was, said he, in my youth, érs with Mr 
**#*> 4 man of dnidoramadiae ond polite Just 
ners, as well as an intelligent merchant. It was 
in 1778 he became acquainted with Franklin 
then ambassador at our Court, where he fomented 
the rupture with England. He saw him after at 
his country house at Passy, when he held com- 
munications with Paris and Versailles, at the 
same time that he indulged his taste in philso- 
phical meditations, and his love of retirement, 
One day my partner came to me with a j 
countenance, and said to me, I have just come 
from Franklin. France has declared in favour of 
the American insurgents ; able “French officers, 
arms, and ammunition of all kinds, are to be sent 
to America ; war is inevitable ; Franklin has as- 
sured me of it, and he has strongly engaged me 
to profit by this diplomatic communication. Go, 
said he, to the ports, and buy sugar and coffee— 
these articles are sure to rise—it is a speculation 
that cannot fail—but I will share the success ; [ 
will be a sleeping partner in this grand operation, 
and this is the price of my confidence. Well, 
said I, let us admit him as a partner in it, he will 
plead the more strongly for the independance of 
his country, and let us set off directly for the sea 
ports. I hastened to Orleans and Nantes: we 
made very considerable purchases. The war 
broke out. In the midst of this fortunate specu- 
lation, and when we were well acquainted with 
the results, we proposed to Franklin to buy his 
share, by the payment of a sum proportioned to 
the profits. He accepted our proposal ; and we 
paid him one hundred thousand francs (4,000 
guineas) in ten bills, payable from month to 
month. 

What will those who idolize the memory of the 


disinterested philosopher, Franklin, say to this? 


It was playing a game, after he had dealt him- 
self all the trumps. It is by those little anecdotes 
that the real character of a person is painted. 
Your stern republican philosophers have seldom 
been averse to the good things of this world, if 
they can only obtain them secretly. For instance, 
Mirabeau, the champion of liberty at the begin- 
ning of the Revolution, was so poor, that he was 
obliged to leave his ring in mr ne his dinner ; 
yet, in a few months, Mirabeau bought an elegant 
mansion, and purchased Buffon’s library, and 
he had made a bargain with the Court, for 
£20,000 per month, (500,000 francs) as the 
price of his going over to royalty, when, happily 
for his reputation and apotheosjs, he died before 
he had ratted. 

The great Necker himself, whom his daughter, 
Madame de Stael, vaunts as the honestest man 
alive. Necker generously undertook to be direc- 
tor-general of the finances gratis, and his disin- 
terestedness was lauded to the skies; and M. 
Necker laughed in his sleeve at their simplicity, 
for he had his agents on the Exchange of Paris, 
London, and Amsterdam, to job in the Funds 
under his direction: so much for the pure M. 
Necker. This reminds us of an anecdote of the 
Abbé de St. Pierre. The Abbé had written a & 
phrase, stating, that he never knew a person mise 57 
from mediocrity to possess a splendid fortune by 
honourable means. Madame de Genlis, on @ 
visit to the Abbé, told him, she had discovered 
an error in his work, and pointed out this pas- 
sage. Well, madam, and do you know an 
instance to the age Certainly, my dear 
friend, M. Necker. Ah! my dear Countess, 
what would you say if I told you that I had pre- 
cisely M. Necker in my eye when I wrote tha: 
passage ? : 

How different were the ‘ portraits” —Frank- 
lin, Mirabeau, and Necker, who died gorged 
with riches, from our immortal Pitt, who, for 





twenty years, had all the resources of the British 
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empire at his command, with millions on millions 
for secret service money at his disposal, and did 
not leave wherewith to pay for his funeral. 

But to return to our Recollections. 

Every admirer of the Fine Arts knows the 
celebrated picture of ‘‘ The Last Supper,” by 
Leonarda da Vinci: it is painted in fresco, on the 
wall of the refectory of the Convent of the Graces 
at Milan, During the war in Italy, General 
Despinois laid siege to Milan ; but it was agreed 
between him, and the Austrian General who 
defended the place, that the city should neither 
be attacked, nor protected, by the Convent of the 
Graces, lest the picture should be destroyed. 
This chef d’euvre ran great risk of destruction a 
few years afterwards. e French were in pos- 
session of Milan. M. B. occupied the Convent 
of the Graces, with all the equipage of the army 
of Italy, and the soldiers were going to. place 
racks and mangers in the refectory, when M. B. 
discovered the admirable picture. He ordered 
the soldiers to leave the sanctuary of the Graces ; 
he placed sentinels on the doors of the apart- 
ment ; and, finally, he had them walled up by the 
a ute were astonished at the respect 

isplaye a stranger for the masterpiece of 
Leonarda da Vinci. . re 
[In our next, farther anecdotes will be given.] 





COCHRANE’S TRAVELS IN COLOMBIA. 
Annivep at Bogota, we have from the pen of the 
traveller, historical sketches of the aboriginal In- 
dians, and of the Revolution. ‘The latter relates 
some interesting particulars* ; but there is little 
novelty in either. 

Bogot4, owing to the long continuance of the 
war, is in a sad state—low in wealth, and even in 
common comforts, the public treasury drained, the 
male population exhausted, and the remainin; 
inhabitants in a wretched plight. Still, however, 
there were fetes, feasts, bull-fights, tertulias, re- 
Joicings. Of these we shall sketch a sample or 
two, as illustrative of what the author saw, and 
how he tells hisstory. Our first is a Fete Dieu. 

“‘ The procession is commenced by preposter- 
ous-sized figures of the animals of the country, 
made of pasteboard, and moved by men within- 
side. The alligator and gallinazo make conspicu- 
ous figures, and contribute much to the entertain- 
ment of the mob,—the former opening its enor- 
mous jaws and pretending to bite any persons 
near, and the latter (whose neck is made twelve 
feet long,) by means of springs, moves from side 
to side, making the by-standers scamper about for 


* We copy one or two anecdotes of Bolivar, which are 
new tous. ** Bolivar is a good swimmer, an elegant 
dancer, and fond of music: he is a very pleasant com- 
Panion at table; neither smokes nor takes snuff, nor 
does he ever taste spirits. He endeavours to check the 
flattery with which he is not unfrequently assailed. At 
a ball which he gave, a lady rendered herself very con- 
spicuous hy loading him with obsequious and impor- 
tunately fulsome adulation. Bolivar at length said to 
her, in a mild but firm tone: ‘ Madam, I had pre- 
viously been informed of your character, and now | 
perceive it myself. Believe me, a servile spirit recom 





pm > ee to no one, and in a lady is highly to be 


“The following affords some highly characteristic 
traits :—At a magnificent public dinner given to Bolivar 
at Bogota, one of the company, when called upon fora 
toast, gave—* Should at any time a monarchical govern- 
ment established in Colombia, may the liberator, 
‘ ‘imon Bolivar, be the Emperor.’ A high-spirited pub- 
ic character, Senor = Paris, then. requested per- 
nuticn to give a toast, which being acceded to, he filled 

8 glass, and exclaiming—‘ Should Bolivar, at any 
future period, allow himself to be declared Emperor, 
mav his blood flow from his heart in the same manner 
as the wine now does from my glass,’—he poured the 
= out of his glass upon the floor. Bolivar imme- 

iately sprang from his chair, ran to Sevor Paris, and 
mest hapey J braci him, exclaimed, ‘ If such 

eelings as those declared by this honourable man shall 
aiwavs animate the breasts of the sons of Colombia, her 
tty and independence can never be in danger.’ ”— 
{ave British volunteers who joined him, are now almost 
— j of four or five thousand men, not a hundred 





safety from the attacks of its sharp bill, which 
sometimes descends with violence on the head 
of a gaping spectator. Then follow children, 
strewing fluwers before cars drawn by men, in 
one of which is David, with Goliath’s head in his 
hand ; in another Queen Esther ; Joseph follows 
on a superbly caparisoned horse, attended by 
guards in Roman dresses. The performers in 
this pageant are all of the best families, and no 
expense is spared to deck them magnificently with 
jewels, silk, &c.; and much interest and exertion 
are made to secure a part in the procession. 

‘« The clergy next advance, bearing the elevated 
Host, at the sight of which all fall on their knees, 
and remain there until it has passed. Music fol- 
lows, composed principally of violins and clario- 
nets, playing church music. The prettiest girls 
of the city walk between two rows of the priests, 
some bearing vessels, others, offerings ; some in 
cense, others, fower-baskets, Young Indians fol- 
low, dancing to flute and tambour, and the whole 
is closed by soldiers, with their arms and colours 
reversed,” 

Our next quotation is a feast given by the Vice- 
President. 

‘* The troops having marched past, the Vice- 
President led the way to a tent pitched on 
the review ground by the military officers. We 
there found refreshments of all kinds, and made 
an excellent luncheon, the Vice-President cau- 
tioning us all the time not to eat too much, as we 
had duty in that way reserved for us both at 
General Urdineta’s tent and hisown. After drink- 
ing several complimentary toasts to the officers, 
we went, preceded by the military band, to Gene- 
ral Urdineta’s tent, where we found an elegant 
repast laid out, consisting chiefly of poultry, pre- 
serves, and sweetmeats. Champagne flew mer- 
rily round, and much good humour prevailed. At 
last the Vice-President said we must go and par- 
take of his fare. We accordingly removed to his 
tent, where beef and mutton were immediately 
served up to us in the style in which they are 
cooked by the Llaneros, natives of the plains of 
Capac and Apure, At the top of the table, before 
the Vice-President, was placed a large dish of 
Carne con Cuéro, which is beef with the hide on, 
the hair being cut off as closely as possible ; at 
the bottom, before General Urdineta, was half a 
sheep, served up in the same manner; and at 
each corner of the table stood a soldier, with a 
tremendous long stake thrust through large ribs 
of beef. 

“This method of serving up the top and bot- 
tom dishes is remarkably good ; the hide, from 
roasting, contracts alittle, so as to serve as a dish 
for the meat, and prevent the gravy from escaping ; 
you have then only to carve through the meat 
down to the skin, and cut it in slices, accompanied 
by the finest and richest gravy imaginable. I 
most particularly recommend this to the serious 
consideration of the aldermen of the city of Lon- 
don. The method of cooking the ribs is by no 
means bad ; they are toasted over the fire, and 
every one cuts off what he requires ; the soldier 
very politely thrusting the stake across the table 
with the pending rib, to any one whom he per- 
ceives in want of the delicacy under his charge. 
There are two other dishes peculiar to South 
America, which I recommend to all epicures, 
having proved and found them highly palatable, 
Take a whole sheep or lamb, and having killed 
the animal, cut the wool off as closely as possible ; 
stuff it with turkeys, fowls, ducks, game, ham, 
vegetables, &c. then sew the whole up, and bake 
it in an oven; when served up there are few who 
do not ‘ cut and come uguin.’ The other dish isa 
pig, dressed in a similar manner, having the hair 
scalded off. 





“ Notwithstanding we had eaten two luncheons 


viously, ample justice was done to the Vice- 

resident’s feast ; patriotic toasts flew round in 

rapid succession, and were answered by ‘ Vivas’ 
from the surrounding multitude.” 

The morals of the Bogotans are not reported on - 
very favourably. : 

“* We generally returned from our equestrian 
excursion by half-past six, and then choosing a 
companion, set off to visit some native family, 
when the scene was nearly as described in Carac- 
cas,—room badly lighted, and the ladies all seated 
together in formal order, in one corner, or at one 
end of the room, but less addicted to the custom 
of folding their legs under them than in most other 
parts of Colombia,—foreigners having laughed 
the young ladies out of a position so devoid of 
grace. The feet, as well as the head, are gene- 
rally neatly dressed: the rest of the body is en- 
veloped in a large shawl. I generally managed 
to break through the stiffness of the party, by 
inducing some young lady to rise in order to ac- 
company her voice with some national air on the 
harp or piano-forte ; the vacancy caused by her 
rising was ¥ ponerse i filled up by my compa- 
nion, whilst I attended the young lady perform- 
ing ; thus all formality and ceremonywas destroyed, 
and good-natured mirth reigned ; the young ladies 
frequently whispering their thanks for separating 
them from their old grandmammas, as it enabled 
them to enter more unrestrainedly into conversa- 
tion. From want of education, and those advan- 
tages which the old world possesses (in having 
books and materials for forming the mind, of 
which there is here great need, ) conversation soon 
slackens, and on a repetition of visits you have 
the same topics every night,argued and re-argued 
in the same words. This sameness also pervades 
their music, as they do not play by sight, and 
would not know a note of music if they had it ; 
the consequence is, that all being retained by the 
ear, there is no variety, so that a young lady soon 
exhausts her stock of musical knowledge, and you 
can only expecta repetition. The women seldom 
visit each other of an evening, except when spe- 
cially invited ; consequently you seldom find a 
family sufficiently large to form a dance ; and they 
do not play at cards. 

«« These stupid parties have, I think, been the 
cause of a general system of gallantry, which at 
present is a bar to social and general converse, 
and in fact almost to society itself, as every young 
man selects the fair one to whom he pays his 
attentions, and night after night he is found by 
her side, and does not appear at all pleased if you 
engage his charmer’s attention for a longer period 
than is actually requisite to return the compli- 
ments you pay on entering the room. If forsaken, 
or neglected for a few evenings, the ladies gene- 
rally choose a fresh beau, which often creates no 
small misunderstanding on the return of the former 
cavalier, who has, perhaps, been sipping at some 
other flower ; he is of course rejected with scora 
on his return. 

‘« This, as may be supposed, causes the ruin of 
many a fair female, and introduces such a licen. 
tious feeling, that they in general consider them. 
Belves, after marriage, especially if their husbands 
are out of the way, entitled to act exactly as incli- 
nation prompts. I am far from asserting this as 
without exception, for there are many highly re- 
spectable, virtuous, and honourable families ; but 
I fear, speaking of morality in general, that of 
Colombia is at a low ebb.” 

Another sketch of manners occurs in one of the 
fexcursions from the city ; and it does not show 
the tourists in an amiable light, as grateful to their 
hosts, though in the end one of them was do- 
servedly punished for his abuse of hospitality. 

“* Ateight o’clock we arrived at Watcheta, anil 





were very kindly received by the worthy curate,wh 
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supplied us with some very tolerable Islanian wine, 
which had been presented to him on account of a 
celebration of marriage ; and as we partook v 
freely of it, forgetting that the demijohn before us 
might be the whole of the stock of the good padre’s 
cellar, our humorous friend Pépe Paris, as each 
time we filled our glasses, called out, ‘ Very well, 
father, here goes another Misa ;’ meaning the 
value paid by the religious for the saying of an 
extra mass. The padre bore our carousing and 
our jokes with great good humour, notwithstand- 
ing he observed the demijohn to be manifestly 
fast decreasing. 

“ We all slept on sofas in the same room ; and 
it was long before I could get to’sleep, from the 
constant roar of laughter which our merry friend 
Paris kept usin, by telling most ridiculous stories, 
chiefly at the expense of the holy padres, in 
which our host most good naturedly joined. 

““Oct. 8th. At nine we left Watcheta, Se- 
nor Paris having previously bartered a double- 
barrelled pistol, with a broken pan, for one of 
the curate’s mules. No sooner were we out of 
hearing, than he began to boast of having jockeyed 
the parson ; but we had not proceeded far when 
the holy father’s mule was done up, and could not 
keep up with the other baggage-mules. We 
formed a council to determine his worth, which 
we unanimously voted not to exceed twelve dol- 
lars ; so that Rivero and myself had a famous 
laugh at the expense of poor Pépe, whose pistol 
had cost him forty dollars.”’ 

We shall add only one more characteristic 
trait. 

“In the evening, attended high mass; and 
afterwards witnessed an imitation of bull-tighting, 
in the front of the church. A man, the tallest 
and most powerful in the place, was selected, on 
whom was fixed, and well secured, a large ox- 
hide, with enormous horns, hollowed and filled 
with brimstone and other combustible materials ; 
a pair of eyes, as large and round as a saucer, 
and a tail of most tremendous length. The 
moon had not risen, and the night was dark, 
when the burning composition in the horns was 
ignited, and the sport commenced. The fiery 
bull attacked all the assembled world ;—such 
shrieking, such running, such scampering ; all 
was contusion and uproar! Some bolder than 
others faced the blazing bull, held up rounas be- 
fore him, and shook flags in front of the flaming 
horns; some dexterously avoided the thrusts 
made at them; others, less fortunate, were fall- 
ing beneath the force of the furious animal, who 
would frequently have set fire to his prostrate 
antagonist, but for the friendly interference of 
some companion, who would on such an occasion 
seize the bull by his convenient length of tail, 
and swing him round from his fallen foe, before 
he could satiate is revenge. ‘This continued 
until the horns were consumed. I then visited 
Don Luis, brother to Senor Cacedo, who in- 
formed me that a guide and horses had been sent 
for my use. I immediately returned home, and 
retired to rest, being determined to start by 
three in the morning on my journey. 

“ At midnight a curious custom of the Romari 
Catholic church was performed, called the Cock 
Mass, in commemoration of the crowing of the 
cock which took place on Peter’s denial of Christ. 
When the curate commences the service, the 
people imitate and mock his gesture, tone of 
voice, and manner of reading ; make all kinds 
of noise—shouting, bawling, hooting, and imi- 
tating the crowing of the cock, with every pos- 
sible exertion of lungs; the whole forming an 
exhibition most deafening to the ear, and per- 
fectly ridiculous to the eye. There is another 
church service, quite as ludicrous and preposte- 
rous, on the day of celebrating the Rending of 
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cE 
the Veil of the Temple, when our Saviour gave 
up the ghost. The people have large hammers, 
with which they beat the benches, and have 
sheets of tin, &c. which they shake, to imitate the 
noise of thunder as nearly as possible. An 
English colonel, in the republican service, on 
this occasion thought he could add to the scene, 
by imitating the English foxhunter’s tallyho, 
which he did with so much strength and clear- 
ness, of lungs, as quite to exceed any noise of 
other persons ; and gained by it so much of the 
curate’s good will, who imagined that his reli- 
gion was in proportion to the vehemence of his 
utterance, that after the service he came to him, 
and seizing his hand, thanked him most cordially 
for his kind addition to the devotion of the night.” 

The lake of Guatavita, which our countryman 
desires to drain, is famous in the legends of 
Colombia. The story runs thus : 

« Previously to the conquest of the country by 
the Spaniards, a large district, containing about 
a million of inhabitants, was subject to the Cacique 
of Guatavita; who there had a considerable 
capital, and kept up an army of thirty thousand 
warriors, which caused him to be much respected 
by the neighbouring tribes, who brought him and 
his people gold dust in exchange for the produce 
of their fields, they generally being cultivators of 
the soil. This Lagoon, situated between nine 
and ten thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and formed onthe summit of a conical mountain, 
they considered @§ the residence of their pro- 
tecting deity, to whom, from a religious motive, 
they thought it necessary to make offerings twice 
ayear. In consequence of this, all the Cacique’s 
subjects assembled at stated times, with their 
gold offerings ; and, forming in grand procession, 
advanced with music to the Lagoon, winding up 
the mountain by a well-designed broad road, con. 
ducting to the summit, a few feet below which 
were then washed by the water of the lake. 
Arrived there, the Cacique and the prineipal 
chiefs embarked in large canoes, by steps formed 
in that break ; (pointing to a rent in the top of 
the mountain which the eye could just make out.) 
The people at the same time distributed them- 
selves all around the Lagoon. On arriving at 
the centre, the chiefs anointed the Cacique, and 
powdered him over with a profusion of gold dust ; 
from which practice, in various parts of South 
America, has arisen the name of El Dorado. 

“On a signal given, the multitude turned 
their backs on the Lagoon; and at the moment 
when the Cacique plunged into its bosom, they 
shouted, and threw in over their shoulders, as far 
as they could, their offerings. This done, the 
Cacique landed, and returned to his capital, in 
the same manner as he came, considering that 
the sins of himself and people, committed during 
the last six months, were expiated. According 
to a calculation, made from a basis laid down by 
Monsieur de la Kier, of the Royal Institute of 
Paris, who particularly examined every docu- 
ment relating to the Lagoon, there ought to be 
gold and precious stones yet buried in it to the 
amount of one billion one hundred and twenty 
millions sterling. On the Spaniards conquering 
the country, they so cruelly persecuted the natives 
to obtain gold, that most of them threw what they 
had left into the Lagoon. The Cacique himself 
caused to be cast into the centre of it the burdens 
of fifty men, laden with gold dust. 

«Some of the chiefs, when afterwards taken 
prisoners, and ill used by the Spaniards, revenged 
themselves by saying, ‘ If it is gold you want, go 
and search at the bottom of the Lagoon, and you 
will find sufficient there ;’ supposing the under- 
taking to be impossible. The Spaniards, how- 
ever, attempted it; and had got within fourteen 





feet of the bottom, when the sides fell in with a 
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tremendous crash ; and the Lagoon having springs 
in it, the waters to rise. The Spaniards 
however had time, by examining the banks, and 
washing the mud and soil, to procure a sufficient 
sum to pay the government a quinta of one hyn- 
dred and seventy thousand dollars (a quinta is 
three per cent.) ; and one emerald procured, and 
sent to Madrid, was alone valued at seventy 
thousand dollars. Several other attempts were 
made previously to the breaking out of the revo- 
lution ; but none succeeded. At last, having a 
speculating turn, (continued my friend Pépe,) T 
determined to undertake it. Getting a grant 
from the executive government, I formed a com- 
pany with sixteen shares, each person giving me 
five hundred dollars, in all eight thousand, which 
I thought would be sufficient ; but unfortunately 
it has now cost me twenty thousand dollars, and 
there are still thirty-three feet of water left.” 

Captain C. adds—‘ An old Spaniard, sound- 
ing in the centre, drew up with the lead a small 
branch of a tree, in the mud surrounding which 
was found a golden image, worth about one hun- 
dred dollars: so there is every reason for hope.” 

But our limits now draw near a close, and we 
must dismiss Captain C.’s volumes with half 
a dozen miscellaneous selections from his no- 
tices of curious objects in the natural history of 
Colombia; which we reserve for our next Sa- 
turday’s publication. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. . 
The Colossal Statue of William Wallace ; a Poem. 
Oxford, Talboys & 


By an Under Graduate. 

Wheeler, 

Tis is a slight brochure of sixteen pages, but 
displaying so much of poetical feeling, that we 
are induced (as far as our praise is worth) to 
accord to the writer the stimulus of public no- 
tice and encouragement. The subject is a fit 
one for composition: namely, the Statue of the 
renowned Hero of Scotland, erected by the lite- 
tary Earl of Buchan, near his seat, Dryburgh 
Abbey, on the lovely pastoral banks of the 
Tweed, within sight of Melrose and of the 
Eildon Hills, so famous in legendary lore, and 
so striking in their external form. The Poem 
opens with the following spirited lines : 

** Ah: whois he whose giant form — 

Seems striding throngh the mountain’s storm ? 

Roll the Joud thunders o’er his head ; 

The rent rocks quake beneath his tread; 

Tweed dashes on, and wildly roais, 

Like Ocean round Iona’s shores ; 

And yon hoarse bagpipe’s sullen cry 

Moans to the wind meet symphony.” 

Proceeding, the author's enthusiasm works his 
imagination into vision ; and we quote the pas- 
sage as another proof of his talent : 

‘* Hark ! by that pibroch’s distant swell 
Old Time has Jost his secret spel) ; 
Oblivion lifts the dusky shroud, 

And start to life, the fair, the prond, 
The brave,—their native land to free, 

Or greatly die for liberty. 

But chief amid that shadowy thronx, 
And first those beauteous maids among, 
Lo! Marion smiles, her radiant shiel 
Glimmers in glory o’er the field ; 

From Craig, from glen, with sudden leap, 
A thousand plaided warriors sweep ; 

The broad claymore they now resuine, 
And glitt’ring casque, and dancing plume,— 
Now, circling round their Chieftain, fade 
Instant, to death and viewless shade.” 

The model on which the poetry is framed, is that 
of the great Wizard of the North, whose abode 
is at a short distance from the scene. Aurora, 
a matin song, in which the author has had 
Milton in his mind’s eye, is added ; and upon 
the whole, though we could point out defects in 
these brief pieces (if we presume from the title 
of Under-Graduate, that they flow from a 
youthful fancy), we may fairly say that they 
afford promise of future excellence. 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS OF EMINENT LITERARY MEN. 
NO. Ve 
Letters of Compliment to Mrs. Abington. 

Adelphi Novr. 9th. 
Mr. Garrick’s Comp* to Mrs. Abington & has 
sent her on y® other side, a little alteration (if 
she approves it, not Else) of the Epilogue, where 
there seems to be a patch : it should, he believes, 


run thus— 
—_—_——_————_ Such a perseeution ! 
*Tis the great blemish of the Constitution ! 
No human Law sboald Nature’s rights abridge, 
Freedom of Speech, our dearest priviledge ! 
Ours is the Wiser Sex tho’ Deem’d the weaker, 
I'll put the Quesvion, if you'll chuse me Speaker. 
Suppose me now bewig’d &c.— 


Mrs. A. is at full liberty to adopt this alteration 
or not—had not our house overflow’d last night 
in a quarter of an hour from the opening, Covent 
Garden had sufter’d much ; as it was, there was 
great room in Pit & Gallery at y* end of y* 3¢ 
Act: much joy I sincerely wish you at your 
success in Lady Bab; may it continue till’ we 
both are tir'd, you with playing the part & I with 
seeing it. 

Mr. Walpole cannot express how much he is 
mortified that he cannot accept of Mrs. Abing- 
ton’s obliging Invitation, as he had engaged 
company to dine with him on Sunday at Straw- 
berryhill, whom he woud put off, if not Foreigners 
who are leaving England. Mr. Walpole hopes 
however that this Accident will not prevent an 
Acquaintance which his Admiration of Mrs. 
Abington's Genius has made him long desire; & 
which he hopes to cultivate at Strawberryhill 
when her leisure will give him leave to trouble 
her with an Invitation. 


Mr. Dunning begs Mrs. Abington will do him 
the Justice to believe that he had not forgotten 
her Commission & will give him credit tor all 
possible Inclination to do any thing & every thing 
that she wishes. When Mr. Murphy authorized 
him to signify his consent in the summer he re- 
quired as a Condition that Mr. 1). sho4 engage to 
read the Play with him before it went out ot his 
hands. It wot have been impossible for him to 
have proposed a Condition to which Mr. D. wo 
not have subscribed. He did not therefore object 
to the Pleasure of hearing an Author read his 
Work; & it did not occur to him at the time 
that this wot occasion the Delay it has occa- 
sioned. ‘The moment he returned to town which 
was the night before the last he reminded Mr. 
M. that he was ready to perform his part of the 
Engagement : & he hopes the Play will find it's 
way to Mrs. A. very soon. He has sent to Mr. 
M. in consequence of her Note but he is not.to 
be found. 

Lincoln's Inn, Friday Morn. 
Paris 1 Sept. 1771. 

If I had known, Madam, of your being at 
Paris, before I heard it from Colonel Blaquiere, 
I shoud certainly have prevented your flattering 
invitation, & have offered you any services that 
could depend on my acquaintance here. It is 

lain I am old, & live with very old folks, when 

did not hear of your arrival. + Merce Madam, 
T have not that fault at least of a Veteran, the 
thinking nothing equal to what they admired in 
their youth. 1 do impartial justice to your merit, 
& fairly allow it not only equal to that of any 
Actress ] have seen, but believe the present age 
will not be in the wrong, if they hereafter prefer 
it to those they may live to see. 

Your allowing me to wait on you in London, 
Madam, will make me some amends for the loss 
I have had here ; and I shall take an early op- 
portunity of assuring you how much 

I am Madam y* most obliged 
lumble Servt. 


Mr. Murphy presents his Complim™ to Mrs. 
Abington: He has received a Letter from the 
West relative to her, and he has been in quest of 
her, in order to have some conversation on the 
subject. Though he is not so happy as to find 
her, He has found her house ; nay, has got into 
it, & is now in her dining room scribbling these 
Lines. She will guess that the Letter Mr. Mur- 
phy mentions is from Mr. Dunning. Mr. M. 
wishes much to see Mrs. Abington, & begs to 
know when and where He can have that plea- 
sure, as soon as possible, as He will be going out 
of Town in a very few days for a month or Six 
Weeks. An Answer is requested as soon as 
possible. Mr. Murphy came from Richmond on 
the Subject of the Letter. 

30th Augt. 1776. 
Deer. 7th. 

Madam—I beg that you will keep Mr. An- 
drews’s Note it is his justification to you, & had 
he been guilty of the least Endeavor to prejudice 
the Sultan, 1 would never have spoken to him 
again—be assur'd that I have done my utmost 
for y" Piece, & had it not come out on Tuesday or 
Wed we should, as well as you have been great 
sufferers. I shall take care that you are kept 
from playing till you appear in the new pieee— 
we will settle the business of the table & guitars 
when we meet, I cannot attend you to morrow 
because I have a long & laborious part : on Sa- 
turday I shall attend and settle the whole—I took 
care that Mrs. Wrighton should not have a gay 
Song, nor do | understand that it will in the least 
interfere wt yours—& don’t be uneasy ; a natu- 
ral gay Chansonette, sung with natural Ease and 
pleasantry will be heard w"" pleasure, after the 
finest Embroider'd air of a Faranelli. 1 believe 
an Emperor of y® ‘Turks was never Seen before. 
Mr. Palmer will make his appearance in y® Sul- 
tan—if you would have Mr. Shaw oblige you most 
compleatly a few half Guineas w4 be well be- 
stow’d, to have him to your house & settle the 
song and accompaynuments with you—don't 
starve y® business for triffles, I have done my 
uttermost for the piece, & it will be most splen- 


4| did in Scenes and dresses. 


1 am Madam 
y* very truly, when 
you are not unruly 
D. Garrick. 


Madam—Y ou may certainly always command 
me & my House. My common custom is to give 
a ticket for only Four persons at a time, but it 
woud be very insolent in me, when all Laws are 


set at nought, to pretend to prescribe rules. At 
such times there is a shadow of authority in set- 
ting the Laws aside by the Legislature itself—X 
tho I have no army to supply their place, I de- 
clare Mrs, Abington may march thro all my Do- 
minions at the head of as large a Troop as she 
pleases—[ do not say, as she’ can muster and 
command, for then | am sure my House woud not 
hold them. The Day too is at her own choice, 
& the Master is her very obedient 

Strawberrvhill humble Servt. 

June 1). 1730. Hor, Walpole. 

Adelphi Deer. 18. 
Dear. Madam—lI alter’d y® beginning of y* 

Epilogue merely for y' Ease & Credit—I leave 
it wholly to your own feelings to decide what to 
peak & what to reject—I find y* Epilogue is 
lik'd & therefore I would make it as tolerable as 
possibly for you—I assure you upon my word 
that if you please y'self you will please me. In 
my hurry I find, looking over the Lines this 
afternoon that I have made a false Rhime—I 
have made directed and corrected tou Khime 
which will not do—Suppose them thus. 

Does not he know, poor Soul, to be detected 





Horace Walpole. 


Is what you hate, & more tu be Corrected : 


or thus 
Does not he know, in faults to he detected 
Is what you hate, & more to be corrected : t 
I most sincerely wish you Joy of y' Friend’s 
Success in the Comedy will be in great vogue. 
I am Madam y* very hum, Sert. 
D. Garrick. 
Bad Pen, & Goutv Fingers! 
Poor Anacron. ‘Thou grow’st Old! 





LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, Feb. 25, 1825. 

During the Carnaval, a circumstance oecurred 
which still affords subject for remark end satire 
in our salons, and also in our bureaux. At that 
period, several grands scigneurs gave magnificent 
balls, &c. Mr. R also gave his fete. His 
cards were not spared ; and he collected in his 
brilliant salons, Rue d’— , all that the court 
and the capital can boast of rank and fashion.— 
In the course of the evening, and in the midst of 
a contre-dance, the master perceived one of his 
clerks bounding with as much ease and grace as 
any of the party, and, stepping up to him as soon 
as it was possible, exclaimed—* I am perfectly 
astonished, sir, to see you in my salon.” ‘‘ Com- 
ment donc, Monsieur! I received a card of invita- 
tion.—** You do not mean that I am to believe 
that—it is impossible.” —-‘ Le voici !”»—* Well, 
sir, there must be some mistake :—this is not your 
place. Do you know that you dance with mar- 
chionesses, countesses, duchesses, princesses ! !’’ 
This conversation, in a high tone, among four 
hundred persons, had many auditors: it was re- 
peated: many a shrug of the shoulder took place 
of the light fantastic step. Some were shocked 
at the negligence with which the billets had 
been issued, and retired as soon as possible, be- 
cause they did not know in what company they 
were called to figure ; but the greater number, 
more generous, were ashamed of their host rather 
than of his company.—and were displeased at the 
pride, the want of breeding, and of convenance, 
which he displayed. In all the salons and bu- 
reaux of Paris, it is asked—‘* Was not Mr. 
R , then, acommis before he was a banker 
and a baron ?” 

Our agens de change (stock brokers) are now 
very great men, and even rival the barons and 
bankers themselves. They gave lately a masked 
ball, and on that occasion something occurred ra- 
ther more ludicrous than the scene at the banker’s. 
It happened, as it generally does in such society, 
that a number of persons adopted the Turkish 
costume. When the supper was ready, the table 
was found too small for the guests—‘* Soyez 
tranguille,” said a Greek to an Indian, ‘ I wa- 
ger that we shall soon have room enough” He 
went immediately towards two Turks who were 
walking together, and whispered behind them— 
« A considerable robbery has just been discovered, 
and a man in the Turkish dress has been de- 
nounced ; they are about to decide on searching 
all the Turks, and you will do well to be on your 
guard.” ‘The Turks gave the word to several of 
their countrymen ; and fearing some trick, as the 
Turks are not very popular here, they filed off in 
such numbers, that the Greek and the Indian 
found the table rather too large than too small. 

M. Sarlandiére has published a work, on a new 
remedy, which has thrown into the greatest alarm 
the murchands de sang-sues. This new remedy, 
which has already a certain vogue, is called /‘aeu- 
puncture, and has been imported from Japan, 
where it is used, dit on, With great success.* It 
cures, at the moment, (according to its parti- 
sans) the most inveterate gout and Rheumatism. 
The remedy consists merely in pricking the dis- 
eased parts with a magnetic needle. Its efficacy 
is assured in all topical affections. The war is 





* It has had its advocates in England for several years, 





and books have been written upon it.—Ev. Lit. Gaz. 
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comihéticing between the believers and the un- 
believers; and-no doubt the contest will be bloody. 
I mentioned in my last the Memoires of Mie. 
de Genlis. The whole works of this lady, in only 
24 vols, 12mo., are coming out by livraisons: the 
first has a d. Bandouin has purchased 
M. Picard’s new novel “ L’Honnéte Homme.” 
Such a man, in the t society and artificial 


manners of the present day, will offer some very 
curious and amusing scenes to the pencil of M. 
Picard, our best delineator of men and manners. 


: a Feb, 28, 
M. Villemain, Director of the Academie Fran- 
aise, has had the honour of a private audience of 
the King, for the purpose of announcing to his 
inajesty, the election of M, Casimir Delavigne to 
the seat in the Academy, left vacant by the death 
of Count Ferrand. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT AND KALENDAR FOR 
MARCH, 

Tne weather during last month has been singularly 
favourable for all the operations of agriculture, 
and more especially for sowing spring wheat and 
beans, A number of farmers on strong dry soils, 
and potato growers on lighter lands, were pre- 
vented by the rains from sowing in autumn, and 
these now have completed their usual breadths 
of this staple grain, by spring sowing. In the 
northern districts, the variety of winter wheat, 
known as spring wheat, has been used ; but south 
of York, and ially in Lincolnshire and 
Leicestershire, the Talavera wheat has as usual 
beef adopted. The full breadth of beans and 
peas have been put in, and in a few placés, on 
dry soils, some oats and barley have been sown. 
On good soils, the winter wheats are forward and 
vigorous ; on wet lands, the plants have not had 
time to recover themselves ; _ notwithstanding 
the mildness of the season, vegetation is by no 
means in an advanced -state—a circumstance not 
to he regretted, as from the long prevalence of 
south and west winds, we shall probably have a 
re-action from the north and east in April and 
May, than which, no description of weather is 
more injurious at that season. Live stock of all 
kinds bears a high price, horses more especially. 
Sheep are dear ; but those which have escaped the 
rot, lamb kindly ; and, from the abundance of 

keep, are well fed, and rearing vigorous lambs. 

The operations for the week are chiefly on the 
soil ; all sorts of spring corn, excepting summer 
wheat, should be finished during this month. 
On dry soils potatoes may be planted from the 
middle to the latter end, and what is intended 
for field beet (which writers still persist in calling 
mangel wiirzel instead of mangold wiirzel, or 
much better, field beet) and Swedish turnip should 
be brought forward so as to admit of sowing early 
in April. Turnips, potatoes, carrots, and beet, 
are now bearing high prices, owing, it is said, to 
the demand for them by the London Dairying 
Companies, no fewer than seven in number. 
These concerns profess to afford better milk to the 
public than private individuals have done, and a 
profit to the share-holders equal to say only £4 or 
£5 percent. We went lately to see the cows of 
the Alderney Company, and instead of Alderneys, 
found only two or three animals of that breed, and 
the rest Holderness cattle. 





ROYAL INSTITUTION. 
Dr. Rocer commenced his fourth lecture by 
pointing out the analogies which exist among 
the insensible appendages to the integuments 
in the mammalia, however these may differ in 
their external appearance.’ All the coverings 


belonging to the skin of quadrupeds, such as the 





. a Lo 
well as the nails, claws, and hoofs, with which 


thinoceros, and the horny sheaths of a large 
proportion of the ruminant tribes, partake of the 
same general nature, with re; both to their 
mechanical properties and chymical composition. 
They all derive their growth from an organized 
structure of a vascular and pulpy texture, which 
secretes and deposits the materials composing 
them, in a certain determinate mode, and accord- 
ing to peculiar laws. All these structures con- 
tinue to grow during the whole period of life, in 
order, as it would appear, to supply deficiencies 
resulting from the wear and tear to which they 
are subject. Dr. Roget also explained the es- 
sential distinction that exists between their mode 
of increase, and the growth of the interior organs 
of the body. ‘ el 

In examining the insensible investments of the 
other classes of vertebrated animals, Dr. Roget 
remarked, that we are able to trace the same 
affinities and the same chains of gradation, as in 
the mammalia. This he exemplified in the 
claws, talons, beaks, and bills of birds; and no- 
ticed the peculiarities in the several parts of the 
integuments, and of their appendages, in this 
class of animals. The structure of the feathers, 
and the series of processes employed by nature 
in their formation and development, were ex- 
plained at length. It would be impossible to 
enter into the detail of these processes, or to 
convey clear ideas of the nature of the changes 
by which the growth of a feather is accomplished, 
without a reference to the drawings which were 
shown in illustration of those subjects. Dr. 
Roget expatiated upon the beauty of the archi- 
tectural contrivances displayed in these works of 
nature, and which are so plainly indicative, not 
merely of design, but of a most regular and studied 
plan of operations. The temporary structures 
which are formed for the purpose of supporting 
the finer and more delicate filaments of the 
plumage during their completion, and which, 
like the parts of the scaffolding of a building, are 
removed when this purpose has been answered, 
were pointed out as striking proofs of the refined 
art which is manifested in the construction even 
of the smallest feather. The curious mechanism 
was described, by which the barbs, which are 
affixed to the shaft of the feather, are made to 
clasp into each other by the help of very minute 
fibrils, discoverable only with the microscope. 
It is remarkable, that in those birds which are 
not intended for fiight, as the ostrich and the 
cassawary, these fibrils either do not exist, or 
are so placed as not to be capable of performing 
the same office. 

Dr. Roget proceeded to the description of the 
Integuments of Reptiles. He gave an account 
of the horny shells of the tortoise and the turtle, 
and of the sources of the variegated colours they 
exhibit. He noticed the strong subcutaneous 
muscle which surrounds the neck in these ani- 
mals, and which enables them, on the apprehen- 
sion of danger, to retract the head quickly within 
the shell. The singular anomaly presented by 
the different species of trionyx, or soft turtle, 
which are unprovided with any defensive armour, 
was also mentioned. , 

The various’ stractures of the Scales of the 
Lizard and Serpent tribes were next described : 
as also the mode in which the deficiency of these 
protecting parts in the batrachia was compensated. 
Microscopical views were exhibited of the scales 
of fishes, the formation of which constitutes a 
subject of interest, as it supplies a link ia the 
gradation of structures by which we are led to 
the organization of one class of shells; while the 
osseous plates frequently armed with spines, which 
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fish, present an approximation to the structure of 
their feet are armed, and also the horns of the] bone. 


Shells, or the testaceous coverings of the mol- 
lusca, are the product of a peculiar power of se- 
cretion which is inherent in the proper integu- 
ments of these animals. ‘These integuments are 
constituted by a layer of gelatinous flesh, which , 
adhering to the body only in one part, and being 
folded loosely round so as to mect on the oppo- 
site side, has received the name of cloak, or man- 
tle, The form and connections of this organ were 
shown in the aplysia, where, in consequence of 
the absence of any external shell, they are more 
easily obscured. The various modes in which 
the mantle deposits the materials of the shell, 
and acquires the diversity of forms we observe in 
the different species, were explained and illustra- 
ted by diagrams, and specimens of the several 
kinds. ‘The circumstances which establish the 
distinction between the porcellaneous, and the 
pearly shells, were traced to a difference in the 
arrangement of their component parts, at the 
period of their formation, and were illustrated by 
some chymical experiments. The opinions of 
Poli, in opposition to the theory of Reaumur, 
on these subjects, were stated, as well as the ex- 
periments on which they were founded. The 
cause of the spiral turns which accompany the 
increase of the shell, and the singular history of 
the enlargement of those mollusca of the order of 
cephalopoda, which construct camerated shells, 
as the nautilus, and the cornuammonis, were ex- 
plained ; and the lecture was concluded by an 
account of the origin of the spines and other pro- 


jecting parts, asalso of the furrows and depressions 


that appear on the surface of shells. 


Frinay, Marca 4.—Dr. Smith delivered his 
last lecture. It began with a notice of the influ- 
ence that habits, modes of living and manners, 
exert on public health—these not being so much 
the offspring of principles, as, (in the first instance ) 
of fortuitous necessity of circumstances, becoming 
confirmed by prejudice and habits, the most en- 
lightened governments have seldom been able to 
do more than check great abuses, or devise reme- 
dies for great mistakes. 

If the government of this country be less ha- 
bituated to formal interference in these matters, 
the superior habits of the people, and the unpa- 
ralleled exertions of private munificence, have 
(together with our climate) rendered such inter- 
ference comparatively unnecessary. There are 
institutions for almost ac iad of public 
health, supported rivate charity. fi 

Adieu dah, he Royal Humane Society was 
particularly noticed, as in fact a distinguished 
organ of Medical Police; and a few remarks were 
made upon its objects and mode of effecting them. 

After an observation on the aid afforded by 
private enterprise, in protecting the public against 
the danger to health from adulterations of food 
and drink, the accidental sale of poisons, instead 
of medicines, was animadverted upon. The danger 
in question is one to which the community has 
been much exposed, with respect to various articles 
—of which it is sufficient to quote the tragic his- 
tory of oxalic acid, With reference to the various 
plans that have been devised for the correction 
of this evil, Dr. S. considering them all good, if 
they could be carried into effect, proposed a 
simple one, that might be compatible with, and 
even advantageous to, others already made known. 

It would consist in exacting that all articles, 
required in the apothecaries’ and druggists shops, 
which are actually poisonous, and liable to be 
mistaken fox others that are not so, should be 
kept on a particular shelf, or part of a shelf, 


particularly fitted up, and distinguished by 








bair, fur, wool, bristles; whiskers, and quills, as 


characterixe the integuments of some families of 


the word “ poisons” being affixed to it in the 
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most consp 
should be in the highest part of the shop, out of 
ordinary arm’'s-length, requiring the aid of steps 
to reachit; that the articles to be there kept 
should be specifically named; that no others 
should be allowed to stand along with them ; and 
that a heavy penalty should be attached to the 
neglect of this rule, by allowing any of the articles 
in question to remain, for however short a time, 
in any other part of the laboratory or shop. Such 
a regulation would prevent the inadvertent substi- 
tution of a dangerous article for a safe one, for 
most of the cases of mistake have arisen out of 
the facility with which a careless, though not 
ignorant, dispenser of medicines might heretofore 
lay his hand upon the wron bottle, drawer, or 
Shasbvte it might be, in which the article was 
contained. Under such a regulation some posi- 
tive intent would be unavoidably connected with 
asimilar occurrence. The purchaser would also 
possess a counter guaratitee in knowing the nature 
of the precaution as to the local situation of all 
articles of a dangerous description. 

Dr. Smith then introduced the subject of pub- 
lic sickness with a remark on the antiquity aad yr 
cautionary measures to prevent the spread of 
contagion. He distinguished between the terms 
epidemic and contagious—the former implying a 
prevalent disease, and communicated from one 
person to another, but depending on some com- 
mon cause ; and the latter belonging to a disease 
which is caught from a person labouring under it, 
by direct or indirect contact. There has been a 
discrepancy of opinion, however, even as to the 


fact of contagion ; at this moment an attempt is 
making to overturn the general belief as to its 
connexion with the plague. This opinion, should 
it p ian attract the notice of the legislature, with 
a view to revise if not to rescind the Quarantine 


Laws, will become a matter of intense public 
interest, The best medical authorities, however, 
are decidedly of opinion that the utmost vigilance 
is at all times necessary to guard against the 
importation of this dreadful scourge. 

A few remarks were added on Yellow and 
Typhus Fever, both of which appear to be some- 
times propagated by contagion, though they may 
arise under a variety of circumstances, without 
being referrible to that source in the first in- 
stance. The latter disease often prevails among 
the lower orders in this country; and in no- 
ticing the regulations that should be adopted to 
arrest its ravages, the importance of ventilation, 
cleanliness, and the purification of infected clothes 
and dwellings, was especially pointed out. 

Small Pox, which (as a prevalent disease) had 
almost taken its place in history, has, of late, 
been committing great ravages; and is at this 
moment prevalent in the neighbourhood of Lon- 
don. Dr. Smith decidedly ascribed it to neglect, 
or mismanagement of vaccination. A new ob- 
Jection was anticipated, as not unlikely to be 

ht against this safeguard—viz. that its 
powers are limited as to duration, or, in other words, 
that after a time they wear out, and leave the con- 
_ Stitution again exposed to the original suscepti- 
bility of Small Pox contagion. He examined the 
force of this, upon the supposition that it might 
be so (which as yet does not appear to be ascer- 
tained), but deprecated the return to Small Pox 
inoculation, the dread effects of which could not 
be foretold ; and, upon the ground that vaccina- 
tion does guarantee for a period only, contended 
that the repetition of the practice could not be 
considered as even an inconvenience. 
_ In conclusion, he submitted a few hints on the 
importance of promoting the cultivation of Public 
Medicine, by the institution of professional au- 
thorities, to whom, in all doubtful cases, recourse 


might be had, not only for opinions, but for the 


icuous manner; and that this shelf| perf 





formance of experimental inquiries, that indi- 
viduals under the ordinary circumstances of pro- 
fessional life may often be unable to accomplish 
in a satisfac manner. The appointment, 
also, of intelligent médical men: as Coroners, 
would probably be advantageous. With regard 
to Medical Police, in particular, he considered 
that a series of lectures might be given with ad- 
vantage in a detailed manner; after the way 
had been thus, in some measure, cleared by the 
— or syllabus of the subject now brought to 
a close. 

Erratum.—In our last, page'l53, col. 1, line 20, for 
Danes read Dunes. 

AFRICAN DISCOVERIES, &C. 
Baron Von Rippel to Baron V. Zach. 
Ambakol, (in Nubia) 3d of May, 1824. 

I must, first of all, lay before you the materials, 
or first elements of the map which have been 
communicated to me by Mehemet Beg: and send 
you annexed, a faithful copy. All the names are 
written in Roman characters, and, in another 
column, in Arabic characters, according to the 
orthography of the Beg. I add my own routes 
from Dabbe to Gurkab, and thence back to Ambu- 
kol. Youwill, doubtless, be surprised at not seeing 
on the map of Mehemet Beg, the river Mogran, 
which is found on the maps of Bruce and Burck- 





hardt: I was myself astonished at it; and the] ’ 


more so, because Bruce followed the whole course 
of the Atbara, from Gos Regiab as far as Ras el 
Wadi. On inquiring afterwards, of the natives 
of the country, I received the following informa- 
tion, which is very sati : 

There is no river in this country of the name 
of Mogran: this Arabic word signifies the con- 
fluence, or junction, of two rivers, derived from 
the word gurn, which Ty corner, or acute 
angle: thus, they here call by the name of Mo- 

n the country of Kurdan, where the Bahr el 
Abiad and the Bahr el Asrak join. 

Some Arabs, worthy of ‘credit, whom I ques- 
tioned’on the ancient ruins of the country, have 
unanimously assured me, and even boasted much 
of the extent and magnificence of those of Man- 
dera, which they had often visited themselves. 

These edifices, according to their account, are 
very large, built of hewn stones of enormous size, 
and covered with hieroglyphic sculptures. This 
remarkable place is nearly at an equal distance 
from the four following points : from Gos Regiab, 
Sofie, Abuharaze, and Gurkab. I have been 
assured, that on these routes there are large wells, 
either inclosed with walls, or hewn in the rock, 
I have given you a short description of the ruins 
of Gurkab in my last letter—Burckhardt men- 
tions those of Gos Regiab. 

A Kaschif, whom Mehemet Beg sent on an 
excursion from Sofie to the south-east, told me, 
of his own accord, and without my having ques- 
tioned him, that he had seenin this part of the coun- 

a numerous assemblage of pyramidical edifices, 
all built of large hewn stones; whence it may be 
inferred, that there are in the environs of Abu- 
haraze very remarkable monuments of antiquity. 

Mandera is situated, as you will see in the 
map, in the middle of an extensive country, sur- 
rounded in a manner, by the rivers Atbera, 
Rahed, Bahr el Asrak, Be | the Nile, which form 
an island, which Bruce suspected might be the 
famous island of Meroé, so highly spoken of by 
the Ancients. 

This extensive plain is regularly watered by the 
abundant summer rains, which moisten and fer- 
tilize the soil, and render it fit for the cultivation 
of durra and other kind of grain, even more than 
the lands between Gekdad and Gurkab, where I 
have myself seen the most beautiful and extensive 
fields of durra, which owe all their fecundity to 
these natural and regular rains during thesummer. 

The immense plain of Mandera was, therefore, 





capable of supporting a very considerable - 
lation: the flourishing cunditden of these tacienst 
people, which is attested by the remains of their 
sumptuous edifices, must have had its origin in a 
very active and extended commerce, spreading 
from this central point, around in all directions. 

The ruins on the south-east of Sofie were on 
the route of communication between Axum and 
Adulis : there is even now a regular road for the 
caravans which go from Suakin by way of Gos 
Regiab, direct to Abuharave, and pass very near 
to the ruins of Mandera. Gurkab was on the line 
of communication with the modern Meroé—the 
same mentioned by Herodotus, and of which J 
sent you a descfiption on a former occasion. 

T am much surprised that so few persons have 
visited this part of Africa, which is so,little known, 
and where so many valuable discoveries might 
be made, During the eighteen months that I 
have been in this neighbourhood I have met 
with no Europeans, except lately a company of 
eight French and Greek merchants, who intended 
to go to Sennaar for the purposes of commerce. 

The principal person among them was a 

Frenchman of the name of Vessier, whom I be- 
lieve I have already mentioned to you, and with 
whom I have since become better acquainted, 
I have, of course, collected all the information 
I could of the countries I intend to visit. The 
following are all the particulars I have been able 
to learn from sensible and credible persons, with 
which you must be content, till, if God pleases, 
I am able to verify them myself. 

The negroes who inhabit thé mountainous 
part of Kordofan, call themselves Nubas. They 
are divided into divers tribes, each of which is 
established on the summit of a high mountain. 
The majority of these tribes have a dialect of 
their own, which has for its basis, or root, the 
four following languages, namely—those of Kol- 
dagi, of Schabun, of Dia, andof Tekala. In each 
of these languages, the place where the negroes 
are settled is called Danka, or Donga. 

The greater vin bed the Nubas are heathens or 
idolators : it is said that they adore the moon ; at 
least they address their prayers to this planet. 
Some tribes, which inhabit the environs of the 
Bahr el Abiad, are Mahometans. 

All the Nubas of Kordofan are agriculturists : 
they cultivate,in particular, durra, in the plains : 
the majority manufacture cotton stuffs. In several 
tribes they are acquainted with the art of melting 
minerals, of forging and working-iron. These 
people are in general of a mild, obliging, and in- 
dustrious disposition : it is only those of Kolfan 
who are accused of an inclination to theft. It is 
reported that there are anthropophagi to the 
south-east of Kordofan. 

The dialect of the Koldagi bears some affinity 
to the lan e of Berber, which is commonly 
spoken in the Wadi Nuba, between Assuan and 
Dongola, The circumcision of the girls is as gene- 
ral here as that of the boys is among the Berbers. 
All the natives of Kordofan, who are not of 
the pure Arab race, (the Arabs having established 
themselves in this country) have curled or woolly 
hair. Though their flat noses and thick lips an- 
nounce the negro race, they have not those pro- 
minent cheek-bones which characterise and dis- 
tinguish the other negro races of the western part 
of tropical Africa. I have the skull of a Nuba of 
Dguke, or Dgdukeb, (perhaps the Schungalla of 
Bruce) on the eastern bank of the Bahr el Abiad. 

Mr. Hey, who ascended the Bahr above sixty 
leagues, describes it as a mass of marshy water, 
which, during the winter, has no outlet: the 
water, though neither thick nor muddy, has, how- 
ever a whitish colour, which does not mix at the 
junction with the waters of the Bahr el Asrek : 
the colours may Le distinguished at a distance. 
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LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
Barrisu Museum.—Report states, that Sir Gore 
Ouseley is about to t his very curious col- 
lection of Persepolitan antiquities to the British 
Museum. — 7 

Camarince, March 4.—At a Congregation 
on Wednesday last, the following Degrees were 
conferred : 

Honorary Master of Arts.—The Hon. G. Ryder, Tri 
nity College. ‘ c 

Master of Pay ay A J. ¥. ot. mg i. yg 

chelors in Ci yw.. G. Lumley, and R. - 
kien rtatty HATE Vescombe, Downing College 
(compotnder). i 

Oxrorp, March 5.—On Wednesday last, the 
following Degrees were conferred : 

Doctor in Civil Law.—Rey, H. Shepherd, St. Alban 
Hall, grand compounder. * 

Masters of Arts.—Rev. 8. Barrett, givin College ; 
Hon, A. H. Trevor, Christ Church ; Rev. C. T. Robin- 
son, Brasennose College ; Rev. J. Davis, and W. L. 
Wiggett, University College ; G. Tierney, Fellow of 
Merton College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—R. Wildman, Christ Church, 
= compounder ; W. H. M. Robertson, Lincoln Col- 





ege; W. I. Elton, Worcester College. 





FINE ARTS. 
Mr. Green, Lecturer to the College of Sur- 
geons, &c. has been chosen successor to Sir A. 
Carlisle, by the Royal Academy. His compe- 
titors were, Messrs. C. Bell, Brooks, and Carpue. 
BRITISH GALLERY. 

No. 309. The New Church in the Strand, from 
Exeter Change. C. R. Stunley—As we cannot 
tell how soon a change may take place in the fea- 
tures of this great Metropolis, and as.even the New 
Church in the Strand may one day be thought 
an impediment in the way of traffic, if some 
speculatist may arise with schemes of improve- 
ment and street decoration, to sweep away these 
and similar interesting localities ; we rejoice to 
see them upon canvass _ all their ve 

ities of irregularity and contrast. Nor is the 
ee under notice less an object of our regard, 
inasmuch as our Literary Gazette, office, humble 
as its propoftions aré, figuiés in the fore ground ; 
and, as we know by sad and troublesome ex- 
perience how fond many pedple are of seeing 
themselves in print, it may be supposed, that for 
the novelty’s sake, we may be equally vain of 
seeing our boutique on canvass. Apart from all 
this, however, Mr. Stanley has in the present, as 
in other performances of a like kind, brought 
together some of-the best examples of character 
in old buildings, whether in town or country, that 
we have seen. 

333. Wine Street, Bristol, partakes of similar 
excellence. 

343. The Interior of a Room, a Female sitting. 
Miss Adams.—aAs far as tlie height and situation 
of this picture enables us to judge, it is very meri- 
torious. Its effect and colouring are readily per- 
ceived, and may guarantee its execution. In 
composition also, Miss Adams appears to possess 
considerable skill. 

102. ‘The Patient. Thomas Clater.—The prin- 
cipal actor in this comic pictorial drama exhibits 
any ag but patience, and reminds us of like 
bursts of passion w into action by flannel 
and the gout. To an indifferent spectator of these 
fracas, the confusion they exhibit is rather a cause 
of mirth ; not so, however, to the inferior actors, 
who are doomed to suffer the violence and rage 
brewed up onthe occasion. In point of expression, 
colouring, and execution, the performance is an 
example of much talent ;. and our.gyly objection 
is to the person of the medical man, who has 
nothing to designate him from an ordinary visitor ; 
but this is not the fault of the artist, as apothe- 
caries are not now distinguished from common 
persons, by cane, wig, leanness, or other pe- 
culiarities. 

By the side of this infuriated Patient is a pic- 
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satisfaction to notice that the taste of 
description. 
We have seen with 





design, ‘‘ The Decision of the Flower,” which 
our L.E.L. The artist is, we understand, very 
the details, in particular, are very prettily exe- 


Bond Street, and is dedicated, with proper gal- 





Ae B. Ce 


place this notice, we have been puzzled to deter- 


Sciences it would justly belong, for their demon- 


the Fine Arts it obviously pertains, for it is fanci- 


where, and with advan’ 
ask, after all, what is it? It is simply the A. B.C. 


squares of about two inches by one inch and three 
and pretty subjects: for example,.S: is a’manu- 


fountain ; boys at play, climbing a tree, &c. 
&c. We have seen nothing to compare with 
these ingenious devices, for picturesque effect, 
and, consequently, for that charm which is calcu- 
lated to excite attention in young minds, which 
are best addressed through the eye. Their inven- 
tion does infinite credit to the artist, who, we are 
assured, is a young man, notwithstanding these 
signs of mature talent. ‘lhe ancient horn-book has 
long been lost:* and we take it as a proof of the 
increased taste and wealth of the age, when we 
see it succeeded by so excellent a substitute as the 
present, which we heartily recommend to all our 
friends from two years old and upwards. 

* Tt is a curious fact, that though perhaps twenty, 

certainly not later than thirty years ago, fifty thonsand 
horn-books were annually sold to schools; a friend of 
ours has tried in vain, for several years, to procure one 


imen! Who denies that all children have the organ 
of destructiveness strongly developed i—Ep. 





OIL PICTURES :—COLOURING. 

In the “ Annals of National and Foreign In- 
dustry,” a Parisian publication, there has re- 
cently appeared a paper communicating the 
result of ‘some interesting experiments made by 
a M. Coulier, with a view to contribute to the 
preservation of pictures painted. in oil. He at- 
tributes the change that takes place in the colours 
principally to the action of sulphurated hydrogen 
gas, which, as it is well known, darkens the 
carbonate of lead as soon as it comes in contact 
with it. On this subject, the Revue Encyclo- 
pedique has the following remarks : 

“ We are of a different opinion, and we refer 
in support of it to the brilliant pictures of the 
Dutch school. The thin coat of varnish with 
which they are covered has been sufficient to de- 





ture of a very different kind :—(101) A Mill 


fend them from the exhalations of the canals, 


, a Lith hic | . : 
Engraving, by a Mr. oie Fae Totech's into contact with sulphurated hydrogen gas, does 


young ; but his work is one of great promise, and 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


near Caundon, in Warwickshire, by S. Malkin, is] which nevertheless in several places leave, in a 
£0 quiet in its character, both in subject and exe-| few hours, visible marks of their emanation .on 
cution, as to furnish a contrast that cannot well/copper and on silver. The cause of the change 
be overlooked. It belongs to a class in which|of colours supposed by M. Coulier has necessarily 
there are some very clever candidates for public] had an influence on his labours. Accordingly, 
attention ; and from their imitation of the works] the first object of his researches has been to dis- 
of Cuyp are easily recognized. We have the|cover a white less susceptible than our carbonates 
purchasers |of lead of being darkened by hydro-sulphurates. 
has been very fairly displayed on subjects of this} He believes that he has accomplished this object 


by decomposing the acetate of lead by means of 
weak muriatic acid. This sub-muriat, brought 


not sensibly lose its whiteness ; while the finest 


hes boom. se ienatiee itt 1 by the poetry of carbonates of lead of the shops, even those 


which are improperly called ‘ whites of silver,’ 
become dark in a few moments. If this white 
really possesses all the properties which its in- 


cuted. ‘The print is publish ed by Dickinson, of ventor, after many experiments, attributes to it, 


it will no doubt be of great use in the arts. It 


lantry, to the fair auth of the Improvisatrice is for painters to determine that question, and 


we advise them not to limit their experiments to 
those made with the sulphurated hydrogen gas. 


Unper what division of our Gazette we should| We do not doubt the accuracy of those experi- 


ments, but they are insufficient to establish the 


mine. To the Review it might well be added, for| very important fact of the action of this sub- 
there could be none without it. To Arts and|muriat of lead on oils. 


Tt is several years since 
it was proposed to employ sulphat of lead. We 


stration and dissemination depend upon it. To|believe, with M. Coulier, that it was preferable 
the Literary and Learned head it is still more|to the carbonates, because it was less liable to 
important, for it is the very foundation of all. ‘To|change by hydrosulphuric vapours, and because 


it had been calcined. It was tried in various 


ful in design and beautiful in execution, whether| ways, and it was established that even this white, 

plain or coloured. Indeed it might appear any| besides working ill, became in a little time of a 

é. But our readers will nae | yellow hue ;. an effect which was attributed 
to 


e rancidity produced in the oil by the re- 


our common alphabet, but produced after a new| action of the sulphuric acid. The theory is not 
and uncommon manner. The letters are engraved| yet far enough advanced to warrant any confi- 
on the face of a sheet of Bristol board paper, in}dence in reasonings solely founded on analogy. 


If M..Coulier had simply made on his palette 


quarters. They are ‘fermed of -various pleasing} mixtures of:vermillion and white-lead, he would 


immediately have recognised their identity with 


factory; Z, Jacob’s dream of the ladder ;'C, a/the tints in Rubens’s pictures ; and he would 
boat omy F, an inn} M, gothic ruins; T, a/not have stated that carbonate of lead is decom- 


posed and transformed into dark sulphur when 
brought in contact with vermillion, But, although 
there should not be found in M. Coulier’s white 
the qualities he predicts, his exertions do not 
the less deserve the gratitude of the lovers of 


his useful labours ; at the same time advising 
him, both for the interest of the arts and for his 
own, to begin by ascertaining from painters them- 
selves what are their desiderata. ‘They will tell 
him that it is not in the lights that their pictures 
undergo the greatest change ; and the instruc- 
tions which he will receive from them will, we 
doubt not, give a better direction to his re- 
searches.” 

STS AAS TET 

MUSIC. 

Tue second Philharmonic Concert took place last 
Monday evening, and from its proportionate share 
of novely, it was more interesting, and accord- 
ingly more successful than the first. Besides four 
compositions entirely new to this country, two 
foreign artists of very distinguished talents, both 
natives of Germany, the great nursery of musi- 
cians for other countries, made their first appear- 
ance—Mr. V: on the hautbois, and Mr. 
Schuncke on the French horn. Mr. Vogt comes 
from Paris, where he has been the first hautbois 
for many years, and Mr. Schuncke from the 
Orchestra Royal at Stockholm, which is formed, 
without exception, of Germans. The debutants 
are engaged by the Society to fill up the vacancy 
occasioned by Centroni and Puzzi, of whose re- 
tirement we took notice ina former number ; and 
as they intend (we learn) to prolong their stay in 
this country, even beyond the period of the 
Concerts, the public is indebted to the zeal of 








the fine arts ; and we trust he will persevere in - 
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the Directors of the Philharmonic for this acqui- 
sition of musical talent. Performers on the 
hauthois are every where scarce; and it is rare 
indeed to find persons who excel on that beautiful 
but difficult instrument. Mr. Vogt is undoubtedly 
one of that class, as he ed to the entire 
satisfaction of the audience in last Monday’s 
Concert. He played with feeling and expression, 
and by his power of execution, showed himself 
a first-rate master. The nicer ear only, perhaps, 
discovered occasionally a want of clearness in 
running passages. His tone (on this instrument 
a paramount consideration) is, however, neither 
so full, nor in other respects so beautiful, as that 
of the late Griesbach. In the higher notes par- 
ticularly, it was sometimes so shrill and piercing 
that it was almost difficult to distinguish it from 
the sound of the violin. Had Mr. Vogt re- 
mained in Vienna, where he received a part of his 
musical education, he would not have been guilty 
of this error ; but in Paris the German musicians, 

icularly on the hautbois, clarinett, and flute, 
are obliged to make a sacrifice to public taste, 
if they wish to succeed, and adopt a shrill, sharp 
and thin tone, to please the French ear, instead 
of that better style which is more esteemed in 
their native country. 

Mr. Schuncke appears to be a young man of 
hardly twenty, but displayed, nevertheless, ex- 
eanleciy powers on an instrument which is so 
little calculated for bravura parts, He is likely 
to become a great favourite. Both he and Mr. 
Vogt were received with flattering applause. 

Few compositions of Beethoven are duly ap- 
preciated on first hearing, and this was probably 
the reason why his Concerto in G, played by Mr. 
Potter, and never performed here before, was but 
cooly received. The fault did not rest with Mr. 
Potter. Of Beethoven’s Symphony in C minor, 
it is impossible to say toomuch. It is celebrated 
as his chéf d’euvre on account of the last 
movement, which, for grand and powerful effect, 
may truly be said to be the non plus ultro of in- 
strumental performance by;a whole archestra. 
During the evening there was no other piece en- 
cored but the middle movement of this sym- 
phony ; and but for the length of the last move- 
ment, the same compliment would have been paid 
toit. Of Mozart’s beautiful symphony in D, it 
is saying that it was heard with pleasure and de- 
light, when we state that it was executed as it 
ought to be. 

‘The Concert concluded according to the strange 
old custom, with an Overture, to the Preciosa of 
Weber. It is quite a /’ Espagnol, and altogether 
very fanciful, though not without some very 
pleasing original ideas ; but upon the whole it is 
a minor composition. 

Miscellanies. 

The German Opera, which is most likely to be 
brought next on the English stage, is the Faust 
of Louis Spohr, the celebrated violin-player ; and 
we understand that one of our theatres has it in 
contemplation to produce it. ‘This is certainly 
Spohr’s best Opera, and the subject being some- 
what similar to that of the Freischutz, the choice 
may prove fortunate. 

From a foreign correspondent we learn, that 
L. Spohr is engaged in writing a new Opera to 
be performed in the course of this month, during 
the marriage festivals (at-the court of Hesse 
Cassel,) of the Duke of Meiningen, with one of 
the princesses of that eourt. 

The three greatest musicians of Hamburg— 
Grund, Methfessel, and Eule, are each en 
m composing an Opera. That of M. Grund is 
called, Die Burg Falkenstein, and has been 
privately performed with brilliant success in the 
house of Mr, Parish, the banker, and before 


mn select jeiges, 





The veteran of the Hambro’ artists, Mr. Clasing, 
has finished a grand Oratorium, Daniel, which 
is highly spoken of as an elaborate and sublime 
composition. 

Frederic Schneider, maestro di Capella at 
Dessau, ye by the reputation which his 
Oratorium, das Weltgericht, acquired throughout 
Germany, has com another—Das verlorne 
Paradies, (Paradise Lost) to the text of Milton, 
of which two great German composers have ex 

the most favourable opinion. 

At Paris, in the course of this month, there 
will be a brilliant constellation of musical talent ; 
Cherubini, Berton, Boieldieu, Réssini, Hummel, 
Moscheles, Kalkbrenner, all being indeed already 
in that capital except Hummell, who is on his 
way to it from Weimar, and Moacliéles from 
Hamburg. The last three artists are acknow- 
ledged to be the greatest piano-forte players of 
the day; and all of the modern school, which 
shines most in extraordinary difficulties and 
astonishing tours de force. 

Mr. J. Moscheles, with the most praiseworthy 
exertion in the cause of humanity, gave a Concert 
at Hamburg last month, for the benefit of 
the sufferers by the late dreadful inundations in 
the north of Germany, which produced the nett 
sum of 2735 Marks, 1 Sh. according to a printed 
account in a Hambro’ paper. 

Among the juvenile musical geniuses who have 
latterly caused so much sensation, such as Liszt, 
Aspul, and Schauroth, there is living at present at 
Berlin, one of the name of Mendelssohn, grandson 
of the famous philosopher of the same name, who 
is not only as great a piano-forte player as eithér of 
those three, but a much greater composer. Though 
only sixteen, he has written several operas, eight 
orchestral symphonies, fifty fugues, and a great 
many smaller pieces for the piano-forte. -His mas- 
ter is Professor Zelter, the intimate friend of the 
great Goethe, through whose kindness the youth 
has had the rare ‘advantage of being. frequently in 
the Poet’s society. . hag t 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 
STANZAS. 
Is this your Creed of Love? {t is enough 
To make one loathe the very name of love, 
Love is too great a stake for this child's play— 
This trifling with your happiness. What! win, 
And then not wear, the heart that you have won, 
Till you have rackt each nerve, till you have wrung 
The life blood forth in tears ; and this, forsooth, 
For that its depths of passion will be food 
To the most selfiish of all vanity : 
Oh shame :—deep shame! 
Well, indeed, may you deem, 
That Love is woe and pain, 
That all its griefs are real, 
And all its joys are vain. 
While your Creed of Love is like 
What you say that creed to be, 
It is the heart creates 
Its own bliss and misery. 


To try, but not to trust— 
To doubt, and to deride— 
To trifle, and to torture ; 
And can this be your pride ? 
To bid the cheek grow pale, 
The lip lose its gaioty, 
The eye forget its light, 
So it is for love of thee, 
This could but teach the heart, 
Its tenderness to Hide, 
For, deep as is a woman’s love, 
’Tis equall’d by her pride. 
What must a woman feel, 
Whose very soul is given 
To that wild love—whose world must be 
Her all of Hell or Heaven? 


Then to meet the careless smile, 
Look on the altered eye, 

See it on others dwell, and pass 
Herself regardless by. 


And having drained the bitter dregs, 
All bitterness above, 

Of slighted love—then to be told, 
*T was but to try your love. 


The heart that could bear this 
Must be of stone or steel ; 

The heart that broke not-with. Such:wrong, 
Was not made love to feel. 


Alas! for her whose love 
Is fated thine to be ; 
Better the heart should break 


Than beat for one like thee. L. EL. 





THE FALL OF POMPEII.” 
In the halls of Pompéi resounded the song, 
And the lovely were there, and the brave, and the 
strong ; [of gladness, 
From the Minstrel’s sweet lyre flowed the measure 
And far—far away fled the Demon of Sadness. 
But an hour—and crushed was the might of the 
bold, [cola ; 
And the heart that just bounded lay senseless and 
The pan no longer was heard in the grove, 
And hush’d was the choir in the temple of Jove. 
For there burst from the deep-yawning caves of 
L the mountain, 
A torrent of fire, like the stream of a fountain, 
Like the wide-flaming flood of the terrible rain, 
Which the Lord, in his wrath, pour’d on Sodoma’s 
plain. 
Aye ! rent was the womb cf the mountain asunder, 
Crash pealed upon crash, like the deep-vollied 
thunder, 
And the waters of Sarn, and the waves of the Oceam 
Were lashed into foam by the dreadful commotion. 
And the caverns of Capri were felt to rebound, 
And the rocks of Misenum re-echoed the sdtind.; 
The black heavens lowr’d, ang the pestifent air 
Was fill’d with wild tumult and shrieks of despair. 
In vain the bold rider urg'’d forWard his steed, 
In vain the fleet courser exerted his speed, 
For the blast of d struction came, swift as the wind, 
Or the dreadful Simoom on the deserts of Ind. 
There 'the warrior lay stretched in the midst of his 
wride, [bride ; 
And the bridegroom fell dead by the corpse of his 
Unswept was the lyre, and forsaken the lute, 
And the lips of the Minstrel for ever were mute. 
But who can describe the wild anguish and sorrow, 
And the sighs and the tears that were pour’d on 
the morrow, 
When that horrible night of destruction was past, 
And the dawn sadly smil’d o’er the desolate waste ? 
Or, who can conceive the poor wand’rer’s despair,, 
When, with heart full of love and bright visions: 
so fair, 
He turn’d to his home, all his wanderings o’er,— 
But found his poor home and his country no more 
What a feeling of lonely desertion came o'er him, 
As he gaz’d on the soul-rending prospect before 
him, [well 
And the heart at that moment remembered too 
His wife’s sad adieu, and his children’s farewell * 
And he struck his sad breast, in the depth of his 
woe, [brow, 
And the big drops of anguish burst forth from his 
And he turn’d once again from the land of his 
birth, 
To wander forlorn o’er thie face of the earth. 





* Pompeii was destroyed, A. D. 79, by an era tion ef 
Mount Vesuvius, accompanied with an earthquake, 
According to some authors, the inhabitants were engaged 





in the celebration of a festival at the time, 





DR. SAMUEL PARR, I. L. D. 
Tne death of this eminent scholar, on the even- 
ing of the 6th, at Hatton, is announced in the 
Coventry Mercury, of Monday the 7th. From 
pd yo (when he an at 
career b publication of two sermons a 
late puted, he frequently employed his pen on 
critical, political, and theological subjects. His 
Bellendenus de Statu, and Preface, &c. and 
Character ofthe late Mr. Fox, in two octavo vo- 
lumes, (published under the name of Philopatris 
Varviciensis) are hig most distinguished works. 
He was celebrated as a Greek scholar ; and in 
his time associated with almost all the great and 
learned among his ane His age was 
near 80; being born at Harrow, the 26th Ja- 
huary, 1746-7. 
JOHN: YOUNG, ESQ. 

Few individuals could be more generally known to 
the world ‘of Art than the above-named able 
Mezzotinto Engraver, whose death on the 7th, 
after a very long and harassing illness, it is with 
sincere sorrow we have to record. As k of 
the British Gallery, a delicate and difficult office, 
he acquitted himself in a manner which did him 
great honour ; for he was the friend of artists, and 
a conciliator where yon’ sore feelings, jealousies, 
and angry passions, could not fail to be generated, 
As connected with the Artists’ Benevolent Fund, 
and other Charities of a similar kind, he was also 
distinguished for unwearied zeal and judicious 
pare Knowing him well, it is gratifying to 
our mi render this brief tribute to his memory: 
he wasa worthy man. In his own department of 
Art he possessed first-rate talents ; of which we 
have several specimens in our collection. He 
was, besides, a good judge of painting and its 
sister arts. His value will, in our opinion, be ren- 
dered more apparent by the blank occasioned by 
his loss, than it. was, perhaps, during his active 
and useful life. . » 

Lav¢ Bex, the_wife of Sir Phomas Bell, and 

inter of very considerable talent, especially im 
portraiture and copying yeas from the great 
masters, also died during the present week. 

Maras, Barpauip eng’ of the late Dr. Aikin) 
died on Wednesday last, in her 83d year. This 
lady commenced her lite: career upwards of 
fifty years since, by the publication of a volume 
of poems, which received unqualified commenda- 
tion, and brought = y (then Letitia Aikin) 
into great repute. as ever since prosecuted 
her labours in the cause of literature with una- 
bated ardour, and left behind her ample testi- 
monies of a well-stored mind. 


DRAMA. 
Mr. Marnews was privately at Home on Tues- 
day, and icly on Thursday. His entertain- 
ment consists of three parts, whereof the first is 
most pointed and amusing. All the are 
humorous, and there is much smartness in the 
dialogue (if we may so call it, where there is but 
one speaker). Except a German Cook and a 
Chymist, warning the world to beware of poisons, 
there are no very strongly-drawn individual cha- 
racters. Altogether, however, the treat is as 
laughable as usual, and the talent exhibited 
equally wonderful. 

A new Farce, called Change Partners, was 
produced at Drury Lane on Thursday : it is not 
likely to become old, and needs no criticism. 

Covent Garven Tuxatrica 
Friday, the 4th, ata Di 
three ‘and four h 








ious Charity.—Mr. Fawcett, in an able address, 
repelled some attack which had been made in a 


ig|Travels in Colom 





TERARY GAZETTE, AND. 


volence, exercised for the benefit of those whose 
lives are devoted to the public amusement and 
gratification, The enjoyments of the day were 
varied OT ee sad en SEE | and the 
off wi 


Tue bill to estrain Unconstitutional Associations |§ 
has passed the Peers, and received the Royal|¥ 


Assent, We regret to hear that some of that fine 
description of force, the Sepoys, had mutinied at 
Calcutta ; and that much blood was shed before 
they were reduced to obedience, The royalist 
army in Peru has been annihilated, and that great 
province restored to independence, Our consul, 
Mr, Rowcroft, was unfortunately killed by an 
accident, in the collision of the combatants. 


VARIETIES. 

The celebrated Madame Krudener is stated, 
by the French Papers, to have died lately in the 
Krime a, whither she went in June last. 

The Egyptian Sarcophagus, mentioned in our 
pepcodes umber to have been on its way from 

arseilles to Paris, has arrived at its destination, 
This magnificent tomb is covered with hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, which indicate, according to the exa- 
mination made of them by M. Champollion, that 
the deceased, named Ousirphthaér was a priest of 
Ammon and Anubis, a scribe of the Great Temple 
of Patha, at Memphis, and attached to the wor- 
ship of King Psammiticus. The name of that 
monarch, which is mapooted several times in the 
inscriptions, shows that this Sarcophagus dates 
about 650 years before the Christianera. It was 
taken, as we have stated, from the catacombs of 
Memphis, 

A physician of the name of Buller, residing at 
Hamburgh, has lately invented a new surgical 
instrument, by means of which he can am 
a leg -in one.second, and which hias the effect of 
benuinbing the pain of Che peticgn by a simulta- 
neous pressure which accompanies the operation. 

A discovery has recently been made, in an 
Abbey of Benedictine friars in Italy, of several 
musical instruments, which have been found to 
belong to the ages of the Low-Empire. Among 
them is a cithara, made of ivory, with strings of 
gold wire mounted with clusters of diamonds in 
the’ form of a rose. There is also an antique 
tabour-pipe, to which several rare and valuable 
medals are suspended. 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
There is in the press, ** Forty Years of the World ; or, 
Sketches and Tales of a Soldier's Life.” 3vols. By the 
author of Fifteen Years’ Residence in India. 


against it ; but surely this age is too 
fiberal to need & vindication voluntary bepe- | 204 


Travels in Africa, 8vo. 18s.—Duniop on the Law of Scot. 

|, BV. 58. 6d.—West’s Journal, 8vo. 8s, 6d.—Kennion’s 
Modern Geography, 12mo. s.—Wright’s Solution of the 
py ser roblems, 2 vols. 8vo. plates, 32. 3¢.—Letters 
toa ic, 4r.—Memoirs of Count Segur, English, 12s. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


Barometer. 
29°32 to 29:36 
29°46 — 29°88 





7 

8 | .... 30°07 — 30°18 

ednesday .... 9 | .... 37 — 54 | 3010 — 14 
Wind variable, S.E. and S.W, prevailing.—Generally 

cloudy ; frequent rain.—Rain fallen ,55 of an inch, 
Edmonton. C. H. ADAMS. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Amicus will understand us, when we declare our 
opinion that, in Literary, as well as in all other pursuits, 
there are two roads by which success may be attempted ; 
the first, by honourable exertion to outstrip competitors 
in the same race ; and the last, by using exertion only to 
impede the course of others, without advancing in speed 
ourselves. We hold all the rival Magazine and Review 
diatribes (which are so prevalent at present) to be 
coutemptible in this point of view; as well as unjust 
towards the public, which has a right to look for mat- 
ters more interesting from the writers, than long tirades 
about their own paltry jealousies and squabbles. Sure 
we are, that the goal of popularity will be more surely, 
more respectably, and more usefully reached by the 
former means than by the latter: at all events (as it 
concerns the Literary Gazette), we will press on fairly 
and independently, without caring for the spatterings of 
dirt behind us, or meanly trying to prejudice any con- 
temporary. 

e —y sorry we cannot adopt the suggestion of R. B, 
Our unstamped edition is not (according to the revenue 
laws) a newspaper: and the intelligenee he requires 
would make it one. 

Eh?. is not critically correct ; though the thonghts 

re . 

e like only the following fragment of the lines te 
** My Lyre.” @ simile is verv pretty. 

* chords seem to be Sorrow’s own, 

And will not echo Pleasure’s tone. 

So to awake the wind- ’s strain, 

The bright sun’s radiance beams in vain ; 

But when at eve the breeze’s sigh, 

With plaintive swell, comes sweeping by, 

That spell the harp’s — silence breaks, 

And from her cell the spirit wakes, 

To breathe around a magie spell, ” 

Ma icles are unavoidably postponed, The over- 
flow ot ate works, and of pat mas mood and other 
original matter, upon us, is literally alarming: but wé 
shall industriously winnow out the grains, and hope to 
fill many succeeding numbers, like the present, with 
intelligence of great variety and interest from bam | 
—— of the literary and scfentific world. Our Musica 

lepartment, we may observe, is one of the novelties 
promised to our readers at the new year. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, Pall-Mall.—The 
Gallery for the Exhibition and Sale of the WORKS of 
MODERN ARTISTS is open Daily, from Ten in the Morn- 
ing until Five oP. Evening. (By Order) 
ission 1s. logue 1s. 
Poe ) ae "JOHN YOUNG, Keeper: 
The Subscribers to the Print from Mr. West’s Picture of “* Our 
cenit —— the Sick in i ae have not weep 
i i i ive ti men 
thc remainder of their Subscriptions, at che Brit. Inetitution daily” 








Dr. Gordon Smith is preparing a systematic work on 
Medical Police. : 

At an Extraordinary Meeting of the Academie Fran. 
gabe on the Ist of March, among other matters, M. 

illemain read some detached fi ents from his Vie 
du Chancelier de UHopitat ; 
Academie, an Act of his Tra; 

An inedited MS. of the eelebrat 
lately found buried among the archives of the establish- 
ment of St. Anne, in the town of Cambray. The dis- 
covery of this MS. is due to the enlightened researches 
of Doctor Le Giay, Perpetual Secreta 
Emulation of the city of Cambray. com 
Fenelon in the year 1702, and is intitaled, 
P Cambrai au Memoire qui lui a dé 
du Joyeur avénement, 





ie 
envoye sur le droit 





LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCR OUR LAST. 

Scheller’s Latin Grammar, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 10s.—Me- 
moirs of the Countess de Genlis, 2 vols. 8vo.English, 18s. ; 
French, 16s.—Tremaine, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d.— 
Abduction, 3 vols. crown 8vo. 17. ls.—Diary of H. Teonge, 

8vo. 12e.—Col. Berkeley and his Friends, 3 vols. 12m 
18s.—Bishop Hall’s Satires, crown 8vo. 9s.—Cochrane’s 
ro, 13s Byaade’s Mi moni od Bhoamndogt ooo. 
es, 8vo. 12s.—I ’s Man \. 
14s.—Latham on Diseases of the Penitentiary, 8vo. 8¢.— 
Present Laws on Savings Banks, 3¢.—Miller on Fines 
ical Instructions for Passing 





Metropolitan Literary Institution. . 
THE Public are respectfully informed that it 
has been d ined to admit Subscribers to the above In 
stitution, at Three Guineas per Annum, or Two Guiness for 
Halfa Year who will have access to the News Room, Reading 
Room, and Library, in which will be found the various Morning 
and Evening Papers, Magazines, Reviews, new F 
anda well-selected I Library of reference and circulation. 
y order of the Commiages 
6, Chatham Place, JAMES JENNINGS, 
h March, 1 Secretary , 


Hono: 

i for the Encouragement of Literature. » 

T A MEETING held at the Freemason’s 

Tavern, on Friday the 25th February, 1825, for the purpose 

of taking into id jon the di a 

Society for the Encou 

COLONEL 

It was resolved—That the up do form 

a Committee of Directors for carrying the Plan then submitted, 

into execution ; with power to add to their number, and to appoint 
the Officers of the Institution. 

Heary T. Colebrook, Esq. F. R.S. ] Edward Moor, Esq. F.R.9. 

~ LS. ke. F.S.A. 
Willie Sedan Baa, Sir John Ph 
. r John 
ahi Ee William Tooke, Esq. F.R.5. 


Prospectuses may be obtained at the Office of Mesars. Alli 
and Hendleby the Solicitors of the Society, ia Freeman's ourt, 
aaa, may towRen « s Shares way be mots 

‘uesda’ a 
bowed and the * ig tae Beant np Ph es 











ement of Literature— 
UGENT IN THE CHAIR, 


7 
1¢ 





Colaucl Nugent 
olone altipe 
illipart. 





and 6s.—Pract! 
Private Bills, 10s. 6¢.—Paris’s Medical Ch: , 8vo. 
16s,—-Gray’s Works, 2 vols. post 8vo, Mor Laing's 


le a 
lotted h, the depesits i be then 
Messrs. Rensem snd’ Co. Bankers, Poll Mall Eaet, on 





R'BERNAYS be S begs to to "inform ‘4 Friends 
M mF ral, that hi n gousione peoening the 


and the Public 
-street, B and 
Sahat or at the Residences ofthe the ee 














onee TS, a Oliver and Boyd, and Pee i 
erson, Jun. Eninburgh ; Geo. B. Whittaker, sad Simpkin & 
obertson, and Atkinson, Glasgow. 


shall, Loadon; and 

Dr. Pi EB * of Pathol nd Edit. fy ‘s 
| JRLEME ENTS ot PATHO SLOGY and THER A- 
Wy € CALEB MILLE ‘PARRY, M. a F. oF ig hy < 


With dix ; 
Seba Volts of thee ork. ’ 
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Collections em, oy bas jublished Works of 
the same Author.—Printed for T. & G. Underwood, Fleet-street. 


ISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS and 
OPINIONS on the peek la 
By K. DUPPA 


Published by Longusas one, > Price te > “with numerous 
tes: where ma 
The Life of Michel Angele, Oe bre, the 3rd Edit. 


by the same Author. Price 15s. 














Ta one thick volume, post net at 1 Gd. rd a tew and 


QUTEIN Efof PHILOSOPHICAL EDUCA- 
TION, illustrated by the Method of Teaching the LOGIC 
CLASS iu the U niversity of Glasgow ; togetver with Observations 
on the Expediency of exte! ing the Practical System to other 

on, te the propriety of making 
of Philosophical Education in 
RDINE, A.M R.3.E. Pro- 





certain Naditione to the Pearse 
U By G 








pe bj 
recer’s 
r. B. also attends Porcign taneunges Vana An 
from or — several 
enseigués aux Etrangers, sur un Priuci eae Ae ile. + avec 
uo Provoncigtion correcte.—Address (post paid) to > his house 
as above. 
T BOOKSELLERS and others.—To be dis- 
Pri Contract, it le aud i ing 
A ny a i haiderable oie 2 wert Signe au aNd 
pe ia yrs various brayches 24 the Bookselling Business, the 
present Pro v4 je. A capital of not less/ °°“ 
than ag Oe wil] be requisite. "4 to Mr. W.A. Carter, or 
Mr, Bebb, No. 31, ee lao, rn. 
ANS pais price 2s. 
ONGM URST, REES, ORME, 
BROWN, & Sa CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS, 
oy: fae wats a ion of Books in the byr pre 
reaches ot literatures amongst which, are the dup 
Royal Li! Is ;— an extensive assortment of Works, 
printed by "Blaivers, bouad in morocco, by Koger Payne, 
faamgarton, Johnson, &c. &c.—a splendid variety or Bibles . 
estaments, Kc. of great rarity ;—the t kuown collection o 
dearne’s Works, large +, 67 vols. in old morocco ;—-man 
hooks from the Aldine Press | ;—a pleasing sclection of Spanis 
V orks, incloding some of the rarest of the Don Quixotic Library ; 
—fine specimens from the various Presses in the 15th centary ;— 
aud numerous Historical Works of rate occurrence. 
E QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. LXIT 
was published YESTERDA 
On the ist of March Mae ead, with a fine Portrait of _ 
E DUBLIN and LONDON M AGAZINE, 
No. | —Contents :—Ireland—The Hermit in Ireland, No. 
—The Dublin Library—Letters from the trish Highlands— Ought 
Fagland to emancipate the frish Catholics ?—Hans of Iceland 
—Letters im a 2. tondou puscen—© uperstitions of or iMer| © 
a 8 - ti the r 
sie b by “ ‘Bond om ~ Secu? linete, Es oe and of teh | 
revisiting Curlow—Rory 0’F 
Desiel ny Counell, Esy. on segs Catholic Associatio 
’s Narrative—Miscellan 
‘Published by J. Robins & ‘Co, London and Dublin. Price 1s. 
‘) HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE and 
LITERARY JOURNAL for March 1, comprises I. Con- 
tinvation of Mr. Campbell "a hoceares containing a ag) of the 
Manuers of the i. Ee » No.1, a 





Series of Cormepsntivata exhibiting various views OF various 
pony matters and things in he som A Court Day —IV. 
ish Portraits, No. 2, Sir Ignatius viewery—¥ . The caved Tene, 
or unsentimental Journey—VI. | Vik. 


te Whittaker, "London. 


Works published | by Robert Jennings, 2, Poultry —In 3 vols 
capecet sto. price ail. boned 3a icated by permission to the 


ng’s most excellent M 
A INQUIRY into ANTIENT 


CRITICAL 
ARMOUR, as it existed in Furope, but particalarl 
England, from the Norman Conquest to the Reign of baer 
Charles ‘II. with a Glostary of Military Terms of the Middle 

es; embellished with 6o coloured — 2» outlined Plates, 96 

fife “37 Capital fateerts on Vig wy pa 
By SAMUEL R EYR Ck * 

2. Views on the | Rhine. —Now vader tose 
tion, Part VI. of Views on the Rhine hes ga | ae gium. B; 
Captain Batty, of pe Grenadier G mperial Bye. 
price > $ vo 4 - Tend Whe. ‘royal ie: rs is on India 

r, Wl. ats. ‘oofs aw chings, af. 2s. vei sets 
vrthe ludia paper are remaining for sale ; and of of the Proofs and 
Etchings only 2 copies. 

3. Views in Wales.—Imperial 8vo. price 2/. 2s. 
boards; royal 4to. og 9 4l. 4s.; India Proofs and Etchings, 
al. Bs. wiows ki > —" as from Drawings by Captain Barty, of the 





Old Pages and Old Times_ViI The Spanish Sudent, an ‘aban 
ture at Padua—IX. Nouvel Ai ac des Gourmands - e 
Family Jow 3 ce —XI. Further account of the 
Wid idow & heobald Wolf To one— XII. Provincial Ballads, 
No.2. The Star of Pomeroy—Xill. A parting address to Lepies 
—XIV. Speculati oo Steam—XV. Letters from the F, 
No, 13, Jerusalem—XVI. Lines written at Midnight—XVII. 1 The 
sn pen in. Verses to an Elm Tree—X1X. ‘The Mour- 
from Korwer—XXI. Advent 
Passion 2 ga Lm Ty 
atrimonial Squ: le— 
Pade Review of New Pablications: Journ: J 
Memoirs of the Aff 
eon. Letter from the Irish 
Colombia. Count Gamba’s 





. The H 
fal a Loudon Travel 
taro 


of the Age, or *Contem rary 

Pipa sire Review of Foreign Publi- 
sy itspa, Cook oo Memoirs, Mackeuzie’s 

ry ir. Kean, Miss Foote— 

ine Be Fine Arte ; British lastitation 


ao "xxku ‘ 
ae REAL oreign V "x —Royal 
gies, ness = ee &e— XXIV. Report 


XXX 

moire of distinguished Persous lately deceased— 

tant Political events—XXXVH. Domestic occurrences, arranged 
under the several counties, &e. 
Bail sod Brodigne’ Egickarye’; ohe Cumsming, Dublin y sina | 

‘unming, ivy ate 

ni ry all Beokciere ama ews: men 8 and ma be export reed to 
wie Posat 1 taerenine to the General Post Pe, Or to 


Nee JOINT STOCK “COMPANIES, their 
Pe ly pat in Geek on DErowsre: An important 

m umber, and proposing to raise 
Rycceren a ser JOLIN FARE, 
e tat pra ber of the 








rah at all Booksellers 
Tepe ore ith —Morals ofthe ps Ae and of the Public | Morbid 
Prev} jomer’s Cove of the Nymphs—Defence of Captain Seores- 


unica 
aoa oe ttreieatfte ror Dalles 


- lechanics’ Pr mance 
The Oran ntoeophy of Contemporary Critic 

and British naees, and Dr. Styles’ 's Funeral 
Domestic, 


Fore Oriental Montaly Critical Repor at 
Domestic’ and Pees an —Monthly Cri < 
Medical, = 


oreign rature—The Drama—New 
Politics -V » end Commercial Re 
= &e. Ke. 


ww and Hivellencons -fvovinch 
aft ATH 
se GNS ; BEFORE’ DEA d AUTHEN-|% 
mit he BD APPARITIONS, in Ti, we Narratives, 





s—Review ol 
ial Oc- 





rth, Bir hy 


te ons ia otder: for thou shalt die, and not live,”’— 


fo 
re}uearly ONB HUNDRED DESIGNS of 


irs of jin ¢ 


“t pue’s SPIRIT of the PURLIC JOU 


ese Views are now printed uni- 
fori a — % aa Reeaery, ” and will & found an 
interes esting companion to the to these Wo: 


TNHE ENGLISH SPY. —The First Volume of 

this very ee opty and Origmal Work is just completed. 
Price ot. as. im 

To the Lovers of the. ve Derpcteristic, Fatiricel, and Humorous, 

it offers amuseiie nt o! order, beiug iltestrated by 

of the richest_ graphi¢e 

Eplent of the present tine, principally by Cruikshank, but com- 





whieh are from C t-pletes etched, aquatinted, and coloured 
the choicest style ; auities | Pagirette ox and Scenes from Real 
Life, of the iieiertens, Ew and Notorious in 
every rank of Saciety, faithfully ‘displaying th the ¢ Lingual Lo. eulia 
Customs, aud Peculisrities most worthy of notice in the 
versities, the Metropolis and Watering Places. No. 13, being 
the First ——_ Part of the Second Volume, was published on 
the ist of Marc 
London + published by Sherwood, 


ertaiu' mata baneal Ww a Bee 


NALS, 

for the Vear ed ae a rich selection of choice, 
witty, and amusing Are and Prose, from the Daily 
Weekly, and Monthly VERIODICAL PRESS, Literary and 
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